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August 3rd: It’s nearly 4 AM. My mind 
has drifted to "empty." I was going to 
repeat last Issue's editorial, but my publi- 
sher squashed that stroke of genius. 
Please note that the prolific Dan Scapper- 
otti contributed no less than four profiles, 
Including a dialogue with the plucky Gina 
Gershon. Last week, Dan attended a 
Three Tenors concert; one of them was 
Luciano Pavarotti. I forget who the other 
two tenors were, but it doesn't make much 
difference- They were pretty much “lost" 
behind Pavarotti, which disturbed the 
audience. Two hours into the concert, 
search patties were organized to find the 
other two tenors, but I'll get to the point. 

En route to the concert, Dan brushed 
by Candy Clarke, a femme fatale who 
remains Hollywood's best kept secret. 

This may explain why she resides on the 
east coast. Ms. Clarke — who’s declined 
the typical Tinseltown regimen (excess 
surgery and cosmetic mutation) — 
irradiated eclectic filmmaking (MAN WHO 
FELL TO EARTH, Q, etc.) and more 
mainstream entertainment (AMERICAN 
GRAFFITI, BLUE THUNDER, AMITY- 
VILLE 3-D, et al). More next issue. 

Our front cover slants its cental story 
on Showtime’s VAMPIRELLA movie. But 
perceptive readers are likely to notice that 
we passed on Talisa Soto, who portrays 
the film's title character, as our cover 
woman. Why? Barbara Leigh, who often 
modeled as Vampirella, Indirectly 
addressed this question on page 24: “...To 
me, Vampirella is her costume." While 
Soto Is undeniably sensuous, her identi- 
fication with Vampirella was lost when she 
challenged a strirft adherence to Vampl's 
trademark outfit: insisting on costume 
atterallons, Soto looks less like Vampirella 
and more like a Rockette cast as Mrs. 
Santa Claus in Radio City’s Yuletide 
pageant. Thus, we recruited actress 
Cristiva Turner— who had no qualms with 
the costume — as our cover woman; in 
deference to the very sultry Soto, I 
suspect readers will have no problem 
tracing Turner’s invocation of Vampi to the 
pulp heroine. Matter of fact, we 
recommend Turner as the next screen 
incarnation of Vampirella. Later, Rick. 

Bill George 
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Though it earned the jury prize at Cannes. CRASH drew a hostile 
audience’s wrafri and an NC-1 7 rating; Holly Hunter discusses her 
rapport with director David Cronenberg. / Article by Alan Jones 

8 VAMPIRELLA— IN THE FLESH! 

FROM COMICS TO MOVIE DEBUT 

Roger Corman finally cut Vampi loose on the screen. A chronicle: 
From her comic book origins to the film’s costume controversy. 
Article by Dennis Fischer, Mark P. Carducci and Sean Fernald 
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From Black Widow to Black Scorpion. Reprising her role as the 
alluring avenger, Severance changes out of her bombshell image 
and slips into a costume that "kicks ass," /Article by Douglas Eby 

32 FEMMES FROM THE CRYPT 

Gather ’round, kiddies, for a demon-stration of diversity. Meet a 
Playboy comedienne who has the last laugh — and an Asian star 
whose sci-fi ties are a real scream. / Article by Dan Scapperotti 

38 FOREVER JANETTE: 

FINAL DAYS OF “FOREVER KNIGHT” 

As Janette, she sank into jugulars, but Deborah Duchene fumes 
over network tampering— and BAYWATCH tinkering— that caused 
KNIGHTs ratings to turn anemic. / Article by Lawrence Tetewsky 

42 The erotic confessor 

She modeled as blushing brides, but Landon Hall (PUPPETMAS- 
TER 3) prefers to make audiences blush. Her latest role; decided- 
ly drffrenf sfrofc/ng with Dana Plato. /Article by Dan Scapperotti 

48 Gina GERSHON 

Gauged by Esquire magazine as "One of the Women We Love.” 
Cast with Jennifer Tilly in a film noir sleeper, Gershon plays the 
“male lead" in their lesbian liaison. / Article by Dan Scapperotti 

56 The live-action anime girl 

The mutation of Apollo Smile: Once the human embodiment of 
Japanese sci-fi anime {saber-wielding caricatures of bobbysoxer 
chastity), she's evolving into a 'toon! / Article by Dan Scapperotti 
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Cannes ’96: If controversy may be 
gauged as a barometer of success, 
CRASH turned the competition into 
roadkill. Audiences were outraged or 
downright hostile. But what did they 
expect? It’s sex according to director 
David Cronenberg, a clinical cross- 
breeding of fatalism, fetishism and 
lust. Sandra Bullock, it ain’t. 

CRASH chronicles the erotic 
odyssey of Helen Remington (Holly 
Hunter), who — unlike her passenger 
husband — survives an automobile col- 
lision with motorist James Ballard 
(James Spader). The widowed Helen, 
who suffered only minor injuries, de- 
velops a perversely lustful relationship 
with the hospitalized James. The 
courtship winds down a path of auto- 
motive turn-ons and sexually subver- 
sive games of chicken. Call it carnali- 


ty; they’re idea of a good time is balling 
in the back seat of a jalopy while dri- 
ving backwards, 110 mph, in the Indi- 
anapolis 500 — sans brakes. 

Get ray drift? Pitching a mutually 
convenient location for our interview, I 
declined to ask Holly Hunter for a lift. 
She cut to the chase. “I’m a die hard 
Cronenberg fan,” admitted the Oscar- 
winning actress. “My absolute favorite 
Cronenberg movie is DEAD RINGERS 
which I found deeply, deeply moving, 
deeply emotional and deeply disturb- 
ing. I gotta say I really like SCAN- 
NERS and THE DEAD ZONE, too. I 
love the sense of humor in THE FLY 
and thought Jeff Goldblum was great 
in it. That’s why I wanted to be in 
CRASH. If you’re going to break down 
the Cronenberg genre, I would say 
CRASH is probably the closest to 



CRASH: James Spader & Hunter as a perverse couple In a subversive spin on SPEED. “We’re so sophisti- 
cated with our technoiogicai evolution that we haven't kept up spirituaiiy. We're more primitive than ever.” 


DEAD RINGERS in the psychological 
sense. It’s a movie that investigates 
alienation of the soul, the aloneness of 
us in the world.” 

“I think what Cronenberg really 
wanted to do was take morality and — 
us being moral creatures — lift that out 
of the context of this story, and then 
examine eroticism alongside our at- 
traction and repulsion towards death. 
So morals have no value in the 
CRASH story — they’re outta there! 
CRASH is primarily about the explo- 
ration of an erotic landscape after a 
very troubling, jolting event has oc- 
curred like an accident or a very ex- 
tremely violent act. It’s where people 
are very vulnerable to change — where 
the act, itself, has changed — that’s 
when CRASH takes place.” 

Hunter’s career survived a less- 
than-auspicious debut — the 1981 
stalk-and-slash quickie THE BURN- 
ING — and graduated to the likes of 
BROADCAST NEWS, THE PIANO, 
MISS FIRECRACKER, THE FIRM, 
and COPYCAT, the latter co-starring 
Sigourney Weaver (FF 5:4). But never 
before has she played a character so 
far over the edge of sexual civility. “All 
the characters in CRASH are pretty 
much introduced to a new kind of 
rhythm,” Hunter enthused, “ — a new 
field of experience without judgement. 
Nobody judges the actions of the char- 
acters. I think they’re all extremely 
self-involved and vulnerable and seek- 
ing some kind of contact with others 
but, by the ante token, not completely 
unconifortable with that alienation. 

continued on page 60 
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EMMANUELLE, the tempestuous icon 
of bisexual tiberty, was introduced to 
movie audiences in 1974. The softcore 
sleeper, which starred Sylvia Kristel in the 
title role, grossed a bundle of money for 
Columbia Pictures. Naturally, a swarm of 
Emmanuelle sequels were cranked-out, 
transplanting the promiscuous coquette to 
exotic locales (e.g. EMMANUELLE IN 
BANGKOK). Kristel reprised the role in a 
couple of films, though of legion of starlets 
<Laura Gemser, Mia Nygren, et al) were 
cast as Emmanuelle in spin-offs. 

Well, the unchaste heroine's insatiable 
appetite has found another home. Cine- 
max is broadcasting a 10-hour EM- 
MANUELLE series, originally produced in 
1993. Kristel, in character as you-know- 
who, visits a Thailand temple and is 
awarded a magical perfume. The fra- 
grance "allows Emmanuelle to transform 
into any woman she chooses as long as 
her heart is pure and her quest is iust.” 
Naturally, this contrivance invites a multi- 
tude of actresses to embody Em- 
manuelle’s youthful alter egos. 

Series producer Alain Siritzky has just 
wrapped seven 90-minute EMMANUELLE 
movies, each stressing a sci-fi premise; it 
seems the heroine hps some very close 
encounters with aliens. And — holy William 
Castlel — the erotic sequences were shot 
in a unique 3-D format that's specifically 
functional for television. So who’s been 
cast as Emmanuelle? None other than 
Krista Allen, who's BOLD AND THE 
BEAUTIFUL pictorial (FF 4:3) has tallied a 
record volume of fan mail. 

• We recently celebrated Michelle 
Bauer’s screen comeback with a centerfold 
spread (5:3). Bauer, whom one FF scribe 
christened 'the B-Cinema’s Carole Lombard," is 
communicating with fans on the Internet. Steven 
Kramer, proprietor of an on-line video site called 
The Picture Palace, volunteered to establish 
Bauer’s contact spot on the World Wide Web. 
“Michelle’s fan page contains a form which visi- 
tors can file mail on-line," explains Kramer. "She 
has graciously agreed to answer inquiries about 
her past films (HOLLYWOOD CHAINSAW 
HOOKERS, DINOSAUR ISLAND, PHANTOM 
EMPIRE, et al), current projects (DEMENTED, 
LIFEFORM, EXOTIC HOUSE OF WAX), etc." 
http://www.plcpal.com/picpal/mbauer.html 

• Brinke Stevens has signed-up as “alluring 
Amanda” in EYES ARE UPON YOU. The Pitts- 
burgh production, directed by David A. Goldberg, 
dabbles in mobsters, mayhem and mysticism. 
Stevens is supported by f/x prodigy Tom Savini, 
who was previously cast as "Sex Machine" in 
FROM DUSK TILL DAWN. 

•Elvira (aka Cassandra Peterson) has sub- 
mitted her resignation as Coors spokesperson; 
she's opted to pitch Elvira's Night Brew, her own 
patented suds. The micro brew is produced at 
Elvira's Brewhouse, deep in the caverns of Min- 
nesota’s Cold Spring Brewery," notes a company 
executive. “It's a craft-styled, full-bodied dark 
lager." Elvira has promised retailers, “I'll make 


your profits bust out all over! Stack those dis- 
plays high!" Talk about hard-sell! Another intoxi- 
cating development: The Mistress of the Dark 
has turned sexy scribe with the publication of 
Elvira’s Nightmares, a series of horror/mystery 
novels. The first book — Transylvarjia 90210 — is 
scheduled to debut in October; forthcoming ti- 
tles, distributed by Berkley Publishing (Putnam), 
include Camp Vamp and The Boy Who Cried 
Werewolf. The entire series has been written by 
Elvira ^d her collaborator, John Paragon. Com- 
petitive outlets of macabre fiction are likely to be 
afflicted with chronic goosebomps. 

One more thing; El’s second feature-length 
film, ELN/IRA VS. THE VAMPIRE WOMEN, is 
scheduled for a January/February '97 shoot. The 
film’s producer is Roger Gorman, who — accord- 
ing to rumor— recently wrapped a live-action 
adaptation of VAMPIRELLA (honest!). 

•Readers wanna know: What’s been shakin’ 
with actress Gail Harris, our 4:2 centerfold? Well, 
earlier this year, she cruised to the Cannes Film 
Festival. Her mission: promote ALIEN ESCAPE, 
a film that prompted her to wear dual hats— 
specifically as leading lady and co-producer. 
Harris called our office to offer the following 
Cannes chronicle: “Bet you thought I was loung- 
ing on the beach and mingling with stars at cool 


parties. Uh-uh. Selling a movie is hard 
work. In addition to my own li’l baby— 
ALIEN ESCAPE— I was the star of seven 
other films that were being pitched at 
Cannes; WOLVES’ CARNIVAL, SUCK- 
ER, OUTSIDER, BANISHED, FORBID- 
DEN GAMES, VIRTUAL DESIRE and 
MASSEUSE. It was pretty neat to walk 
down the corridors and see life-size 
posters of mysetf. However, only a handful 
of people recognized me at the festival be- 
cause I was conservatively dressed in my 
'perky suit producer' mode. Nobody would 
have believed that yours truly— negotiat- 
ing sales contracts and all— was the bikini- 
clad, machine-gun wielding ‘poster girl'! 

“It was at one of these screenings that I 
decided to unleash my wild side. I paraded 
around in a virtually see-thru dress to the 
delight of the cheering crowd. The press 
had a field day! But it got a little hairy when 
hundreds of people started to close in on 
My rescue car pulled up just in time; 
after a quick change in the back seat, we 
were offi 

“Cutting together a 3- 
minute trailer for ALIEN 
ESCAPE, we tallied 6 
beautiful babes, 5 deafh 
scenes, 3 explosions, 3 
blood-squirting shots, 3 
mangled bodies, 12 naked 
breasts and 5 scenes of 
babes getting wet. It turned 
out to be the perfect cup of 
tea for Korean and Japan- 
ese purchasers. Of course, 
the Brits loved the movie 
and arranged for a fall pre- 
miere in London. A group 
of Brazilian buyers enlight- 
ened me »iat they bought lots of my films — mat- 
ter of fact, FORBIDDEN GAMES was playing in 
their native country. Naturally, I plugged ALIEN 
ESCAPE and volunteered for an 'autograph- 
signing vacation' in Rio." 

Harris' summer projects include pivotal roles 
in THE DAY THE TRAIN STOPPED and GRIM 
II, the latter a sequel to this year's horror sleeper. 
She's also producing a cable-TV pilot. Regarding 
the aforementioned SUCKER, Harris describes 
the film as "an arty exercise in vampirism. I play 
an overtalkative, dumb blonde who, on the pre- 
tense of a job offer, is lured to a vampire’s lair. I 
wind-up slaughtered in a bathtub, literally sucked 
to death. It’s going to be a hoot, what with 
vamps, necrophilia, babes and AIDS." 

• Last issue, we printed Bruce G. Hallen- 
beck’s inten/iew with Madeline Smith, the volup- 
tuous Hammer film vet who was often cast in vir- 
ginal roles (THE VAMPIRE LOVERS, FRANKEN- 
STEIN AND THE MONSTER FROM HELL, et 
al). Our British pal, Robin Grenville Evans, of- 
fers the following addendum to the profile: Ms. 
Smith retired from the screen, seven years ago, 
as a result of her husband’s cancer-related 
death. As a single parent, she's raising 11-year- 
old daughter Emily in Strawberry Hill, Twicken- 
ham (England): "I had to get strong quickly, tum- 
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ing down acting parts because my daugh- 
ter's upbringing is more important.” 
Though Smith occasionally performed 
sans wardrobe, it was her commercial 
that fanned controversy; I was on NOEL’S 
TELLY YEARS for 1979, advertising a 
shampoo. That ad was banned soon af- 
terwards, apparently because of the joy 
on my face at being carted off by a Vikingl 
My, how times have changed..." 

^Indeed, only four weeks have lapsed 
since publication of our Heather Elizabeth 
Parkhurst interview — enough time for an- 
other change. We reported that Parkhurst 
was cast in Steven Seagal's latest demon- 
stration of martial arts mayhem, GLIMMER 
MAN. “Unfortunately,” relates Parkhurst, "I 
had to bow out of the movie. I'm locked into 
my contract with the Showtime cable net- 
work, and the film would have conflicted 
with my work schedule on the SHERMAN 
OAKS sitcom. Happily, the casting director 
on GLIMMER MAN invited me to appear in 
Seagal's subsequent film.’ 

•Speaking of Ms. Parkhurst.. .A few is- 
sues ago (FF5:1, page 6), we concluded 
our review of CORPSE KILLER, Digital 
Pictures' CD-interactive game, with a foot- 
note regarding the leading lady, Brigett 
Butler. Baring no more than her midriff and 
gams, Butler contributed a spirited perfor- 
mance as "a female Carl Kolchak" (a Digi- 
tal exec revealed that Butler strips-down to 
a bikini for the game’s finale; unfortunately, 
yours truly has been deprived of this de- 
nouncement — I keep gettin' creamed by 
zombies). Our efforts to contact Ms. Butler 
were hindered by contretemps with her 
management (he insisted we pay for an in- 
terview!). Well, FF staffer Sheila Lussier 
located Ms. Butler, who recalled shooting 
CORPSE KILLER 'in beautiful Puerto Rico. Dur- 
ing the last day of shooting, the sun and moon 
simultaneously hung in the sky." Raised in Las 
Vegas, Butler — a graduate of U.N.L.V. — moved 
to L.A. She subsequently “hit the road” as one of 
Bette Midler's dancers. Butler, in fact, has been 
a recurrent presence on MTV, dancing in music 
videos tailored for Amy Grant, Eddie Murphy, 
Poison, Chris Isaak, Neil Young, Winger, et cd. 

The pretty Ingenue's dramatic aptitude was 
discovered upon chauffeuring a friend to an au- 
dition: seated in the lobby, her hair “sopping 
wet," Butler was beckoned by the producer for a 
reading. Promptly landing a role in NOWHERE 
TO RUN, Butler later earned screen time in 
FORD FAIRLANE, MIDNIGHT HEAT and SUN- 
SET STRIP. Among her best friends is the afore- 
mentioned Ms. Parkhurst, who graciously 
“tipped-off” Lussier to Butler's lodgings. 

Butler's personal goal: to serve as a role 
model for children. Matter of fact, she probing for 
projects that “will afford juveniles some construc- 
tive training." Sexy and sensitive. Butler's con- 
versation is a helluva lot more intriguing than 
one of Sharon Stone's vanity interviews; then 
again, Butler is more effortlessly sexy than most 
of Tinseltown's "Me generation" bombshells. 
Hang in there, Brigett; we're 200% behind you. 

•Cassandra Gava, a scene-stealer as The 
Witch’ in CONAN THE BARBARIAN (1 982), has 
Slipped back into the fantasy genre for HELL'S 
PARADOX. The supporting cast, helmed by 
Robert Rundie, Includes Debbie Dutch (HARD 
TO DIE) and Vernon Wells (ROAD WARRIOR). 


• The stars of VAMPIRE VIXENS FROM 
VENUS, J.J. North and Theresa Lynn, have 
been reunited for BEYOND THE BRINK OF 
MADNESS- Cameras rolled, August 3rd, in New 
Jersey. The actresses portray dysfunctional sib- 
lings who are Institutionalized after they're gang- 
raped. Doctors eventually— and too premature- 
ly — diagnose die petulant patients as rehabilitat- 
ed. “Next thing you know, we're off on a killing 
spree,” grins Lynn, "J.J. is the bad/good girl. I'm 
the bad/fotten girt." 

Lynn recently wrapped her role as “Orgasm 
Girt," the Howard Stem icon. In Paramount's PRI- 
VATE PARTS. “I shot for five days," recounts 
Lynn. The director, Betty Thomas, used to a reg- 
ular on HILL STREET BLUES; hence, she could 
empathize with the actors. Harvesting the emo- 
tional depths. Betty was more compassionate 
than most directors— her 'female' spin was very 
pronounced and dramatically indispensable." 

•The mail is still rollin'-in on Athena Massey, 
profiled in FF 4:7. Readers are equally im- 
pressed with her comeliness (“She's Rita Hay- 
worth with a gun,” gushed one fan) and conver- 
sation. So what's recently transpired with 
Massey's career? Plenty. Upon completing a bit 
in THE NUTTY PROFESSOR, she flew to Ire- 
land for a plum role in SEARCH. “I play a homi- 
cide detective who busts serial killers," explains 
Massey. ‘It's a psychological thriller produced by 
Roger Corman. It has a visceral underbelly, not 
unlike SILENCE OF THE LAMBS and SEVEN.” 
The actress remained in Ireland to shoot another 
Corman production, originally titled QUA- 


DRENA; "It's a sci-fi film, but there's some 
twists in its Stranger in a Strange Land- 
type premise. I'm an alien who appropri- 
ates the body of a suicidal human. My own 
planet Is crippled by a blood disease and 
it’s up to my character to turn the tide ot 
anemia. I just heard a rumor that Mr, Cor- 
man may change the title to NOT OF THIS 
EARTH— PART 11." Massey also managed 
to squeeze-ln a supporting role Tor a film 
called POISON IVY 3. I'm the housekeep- 
er who has an affair with the man of the 
house. ..and the pool man! An actress 
named Jaime Pressley was cast in the 
'Lolita' role played by Drew Barrymore and 
Alyssa Milano in the preceding films." The 
beautiful brunette is keeping mum about 
her current project (“Let's just say it has 
something to do with STAR TREK. ..tell 
you next time”). 

Readers have been inquiring about 
Body Language, photographer Doug Kirk- 
land’s book of "computer manipulated" 
nudes, mentioned in Massey’s profile. “I 
was photographed as 'The Girl From the 
Wrong Side of the Tracks,’” smiles the ac- 
tress. The book will be on sale in early ‘97.’ 
But FF readers wonl have to wait any later 
than next issue for torrid, exclusive photog- 
raphy of Massey; the ascendent star posed 
for our L.A. shutterbug, Jan Deen. 

•Collectors of Hammer memorabilia, 
specifically stills/posters related to the 
company's repertory of actresses (Caro- 
line Munro, Valerie Leon, Stephanie 
Beacham, Ingrid Pitt, et al), should rush a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Greg Turnbull; be sure to request his cata- 
logue, which documents the sale of elu- 
sive autographs, lobby cards, scripts, et al. 
Address: Saumackerstrasse 37, 4048 
Zurich, Switzerland. And FF photographer Vinnie 
Mizzi is searching for Hammer-related paper 
(posters, photos, one-sheets, et al); send prce 
lists to 335 Midwood Road, Babylon, NY-11704. 

•Scorpio Pictures and Cold Saturday Enter- 
tainment, the Maryland management behind a 
sci-fi thriller” titled GAME OF PLEASURE (FF 
5:3, pages 6 & 62), are producing SKINWALK- 
ERS in Utah. Jennifer Huss, who portrayed “a 
virtual reality nightmare” in GAME, Is a con- 
tender for a role as The last woman on Eartii" in 
an adaptation of a certain s-f classic. 

• The Ministry of Film has entered into an 
agreement to purchase 50% of London Night 
Studios, ranked by Diamond Dialogue among 
the Top Ten comic book companies in the U.S. 
London Night's titles, which stress "bad girl" dy- 
namos {Tommi Gunn, Razor, et al), are target- 
ed at mature (ages 16+) audiences; worldwide 
circulation Includes Europe, Asia and Latin 
America. The agreement, valued at over $25 
million, lays the groundwork for a synergistic 
multi-media company focused on adapting 
comics to motion pictures. In addition, London 
Night will develop comics and trading cards 
based on the Ministry of Film’s projects and 
characters, including the feature film EM- 
BFIACE OF THE VAMPIRE and the HBO/Cine- 
max series, EROTIC CONFESSIONS. 

• MARINA, shooting this summer, spins the 
tale of tale of a “dangerous love triangle." Cast 
includes MORTAL KOMBAT’s Bridgette Wilson 
(FF 4:1), Chase Masterson ("Leeta" on STAR 
TREK; DEEP SPACE NINE) and Unda Blair. □ 
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HAMMER FILMS AND TIM BURTON TRIED, 
BUT ROGER CORMAN HAS CUT VAMPI 
LOOSE, IN THE FLESH, ON-SCREEN. 


By Dennis Fischer 


When “comic book vixen” Vam- 
pirella debuted in 1969, she wore 
sexual liberty on her sleeve — ex- 
cept she wasn’t wearing sleeves: 
just a spaghetti-strap fashion 
statement that whispered S&M, 
reversing roles of submission. A 
bosomy Aphrodite, she volup- 
tuously embodied the Playboy icon 
that provincial society branded as 
a “bad girl.” What’s more, she 
wielded her sexuality within a mi- 
lieu of unbridled, taboo-breaking 
lechery: She hung out with vam- 
pires and Satanists. Immortality 
shielded her from the admonition 
of right-wing, “justice.” But her 
male readers knew she really was- 
n’t bad — she was just drawn that 
way. Nevertheless, if unenlight- 
ened parents are unnerved by 
their offspring's attraction to a 
line drawing, it’s likely there’s 
prnnnn be n long line at the V-chip 
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counter; a flesh n’ blood Vampi is 
debuting oi\TV. 

Rumor had pegged 'fia Carrere, 
Bo Dere^ and Julie Strain as con- 
tenders for the role. But Talisa So- 
to (FF 4;5t, who has sustained fa- 
miliarity with the mainstream 
public via her “action” roles (LI- 
CENSE TO KILL, MORTAL 
KOMBAT), was finally heir to the 
Warren Comics character. VAM- 
PIRELLA had been originally con- 
ceived as a $60-80 million block- 
buster. Notes screenwriter Gerani, 
“Since you don’t have the money to 
spend on elaborate special effects, 
what you do with your story and 
your concept is deal with a lot of 
imaginative ideas through the dia- 
logue, and a lot of what happens 
in the course of the story. We have 
some special effects, but it’s pretty 
much a character piece. 

“Vampirella comes from her 
planet and she connects with in- 





Soto models the costume you tvon'r see In VAMPIRELLA. Screenwriter Gary QeranI opines, 
"It didn't play, didn’t work. It probably, to some degree, would have undermined her dignity." 


teresting characters 
on Earth, including 
Adam Van Helsing 
[Richard Joseph Paul] 
who is descended from 
the famous Van Hels- 
ings. She actually does 
cross paths with a 
group called Operation 
PURGE, which is a 
covert military police 
force that exists to bat- 
tle vampires. Adam’s fa- 
ther, Conrad Van Hels- 
ing, was actually the 
founder of PURGE, 
and his son is carry- 
ing on his tradition. 

What happened to his 
father plays into our 
story. ”A stranger in a 
strange land, the al- 
luring alien is em- 
broiled with vampire 
exterminators and an 
earthly colony of vam- 
pires who are corrupt- 
ed counterparts of her 
native Drakulonnes. 

Vampirella was in- 
troduced in a large 
format black and 
white comic book. At 
least two members of 
the Showtime crew, 
who were weaned on 
the comic, profess 
their affection for 
Vampi. One is a star- 
ry-eyed dreamer filled 
with the awe of hear- 
ing actors recite his 
dialogue; the other is 
a meat-and-potatoes 
filmmaker more con- 
cerned with practical- 
ity than philosophy. 

“I picked up the 
magazine back in 
1969,” says scripter 
Gerani. “The first sto- 
ry I ever read was called 
‘Death’s Dark Angel,’ which 
was written by Archie 
Goodwin, and I was 
hooked. That was perfect 
timing for me because I was 
just getting into H. P. Love- 
craft at the time, and I 
thought, Wow, what a won- 
derful thing.’ This sexy, 
beautifully illustrated char- 
acter within the context of 
this wonderful, scary su- 
pernatural adventure story 
with Lovecraftian over- 
tones. I was hooked.” 

Director Wynorski abrid- 
ges his enthusiasm to, “I’m 


a big fan of Vampirella. Al- 
ways thought it was a cool 
comic strip. Read it a lot in 
college.” 

Back in the ’70s, there 
was some interest in doing a 
Vampirella film, possibly 
under the auspices of Eng- 
land’s Hammer Films. Bar- 
bara Leigh, photographed 
as Vampi for Warren comic 
book covers, had been ten- 
tatively cast in the plum 
role. But the film never 
came to fruition (for a com- 
plete behind-the-scenes 
chronicle on the film’s dis- 
mantlement, check-out FF 


4:3). “Hammer’s aborted 
production of Vampirella’s 
movie is the reason I left 
the business,” recounts 
Leigh. “It was going to have 
the biggest budget of any 
Hammer film. Peter Cush- 
ing, a sweet and lovely man, 
was going to play Pendrag- 
on.We tried to get it made 
for two years, and then 
everything fell apart. I was 
heartbroken. And now Vam- 
pirella is the reason I want 
to get back into the busi- 
ness. So I’ve come full cir- 
cle. It’s a part of my history, 
and the fans help keep that 


part of me alive. 
“When I heard about 
the new movie, I said 
to Jim Wynorski, ‘Jim, 
put me in your movie!’ 
But there were no 
roles for me so, in- 
stead, I’m going to be 
in a Showtime inter- 
view about the movie. 
And Jim called me 
yesterday, offering to 
show me footage from 
the new film. I have 
mixed emotions. I un- 
derstand they changed 
her costume and, to 
me, Vampi is her cos- 
tume. But we’ll see.” 

Wynorski recalls 
that “Back in ’88, just 
before BATMAN came 
out, I thought, ‘What 
comic book character 
approximates BAT- 
MAN and doesn’t be- 
long to a big concern 
that would cost me a 
lot of money?’ Vam- 
pirella came to mind. I 
then proceeded to 
track down the rights, 
which was a long, in- 
volved process. I had 
no idea who owned 
what. I went through 
lots of different chan- 
nels to find out where 
the rights lay. 

“I went through a 
copyright search and 
went to Harris [pub- 
lishers of the reincar- 
nated Vampirella com- 
ic book], and Harris 
wasn’t really sure they 
owned the rights. They 
weren’t going to give 
me anything until 
they got a sign-off 
from Forry [Acker- 
man]. So I went to Forry 
and got him to sign-off, and 
then they signed off. Be- 
tween that time and the 
time they signed, BATMAN 
came out — and they tried to 
reneg on the rights. I said, 
‘Hey, we’ll take you to court 
and sue you for a lot of mon- 
ey,’ so they let me have the 
rights.” 

According to Wynorski, 
what really attracted him to 
the project was “the idea of 
making a lot of money, and 
working with a couple of 
sexy babes.” 

continued on page 14 
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COMIC BOOK ORIGINS 

CONCEIVED AS A “SEXY WITCH-TYPE GAL,” SHE WAS INITIALLY 
PITCHED AS “MARY MAYHEM” AND “SISTER SCARY.” 

By Mark Patrick Carducci 


It was 1968, and Famous 
Monsters of Filmland maga- 
zine was keeping editor 
Forrest J Ackerman busier 
than ever. James Warren, 
the ambitious publisher of 
FM, was equally preoccu- 
pied not only with the multi- 
generational monster peri- 
odical but Creepy and Eerie, 
which were somewhat pat- 
terned on Bill Gaines’ 1950’s 
E.C. Comics. Business was 
so brisk for his horror comic 
magazines that Warren in- 
augurated a third one. But 
unlike the gnarly Crypt- 
keeper clones that served as 
hosts of his other illustrated 
publications, Warren insist- 
ed on a distinctly female 
presence. Could he crack 
the fertile imagi-mind of his 
editor?... 

Forrest J Ackerman is 
still a busy man. Continuing 
to write about genre movies, 
he contributes regular 
columns to numerous fan 
and pro publications. Fueled 
by financial and creative 
disputes with his publisher, 
Ackerman resigned as edi- 
tor of the revived Famous 
Monsters of Filmland. Exer- 
cising another option, he cy- 
ber-pens a biweekly column 
for the Sci-Fi Channel’s web 
page. 

The editor of sci-fi book 
anthologies, Ackerman func- 
tions as a literary agent for 
dozens of fantasy authors. 
The Ackermansion, his 
world-famous three-story 
home, remains open to visi- 



tors every Saturday; a sharp 
and spirited 79 years old, 
Ackerman still delights in 
guiding tours of his horror/ 
faintasy memorabilia. 

Surrounded by the origi- 
nal Tom Sutton renderings 
that illustrated his origin 
story for Vampirella, Acker- 
man warmly reflects upon 
his brainchild’s genesis. . . 

“In late 1968, Jim Warren 
called me out of the blue,” 
informs Ackerman. “He 
wanted to start up a new 
comic about a quote — ‘mod 
witch’ — unquote. He asked 
me what I might name her. 

“Well, just off the top of 



FORREST J ACKERMAN 

«We needed a name for onr ‘mod witch.’ At the 
time, the film version of Barbarellavas very 
hig. And, all of a sndden, the name ‘Vampirella’ 
jnst popped, full-hlown, into my mind.’’ 


my head, I first suggested 
Miss Terry. You say it fast 
and you have Mystery. War- 
ren said, ‘Close, but no cig- 
ar,’ which didn’t matter be- 
cause I don’t smoke any- 
way.” 

Warren subsequently 
fired off a memo to Acker- 
man in March of 1969: For- 
ry, need your help on a new 
mag project, as follows. ..(1) 
Want to publish a a new ti- 
tle, a la Creepy/Eerie, using 
the same type of horror-sus- 
pense-monster theme, only 
this time, instead of an Un- 
cle Creepy ! Cousin Eerie 
character, we’ll he using a 
beautiful, mod, sexy, young 
witch-type gal as the charac- 
ter. (2) This gal will be the 
‘hostess’ of the mag — and her 
name will he the ti- 
tle of the mag. (3) 

Would prefer a one- 
word title (name) 
that describes the 
contents of the mag 
and also serves as a 
good name for her. 

(4) All the stories 
will be oriented to- 
wards girls and 
women, and will feature the 
female slant. It will still be 
edited towards the same 
readership as Creepy/Eerie, 
and not to adults, even 
though the subject matter is 
girls, (a la Wonder Woman 
of the comics.) Please advise 
at once if interested; I’d like 
to have you aboard on this 
new title. Best, JW. 

Warren, himself, was 
something of an artist. A 
front cover of Spacemen 
magazine, rendered by Basil 
Gogos, was embellished 
with publisher Warren’s 
personalized insert of an 
alien. Naturally, Warren 
couldn’t restrain himself 
from doodling his concept of 
his horror heroine within 
the historic memo. He envi- 
sioned her in a black, 
deeply-scooped evening 
gown with a high slit up the 
leg. Ackerman christened 
the sketches by scribbling 
prospective names— Mary 
Mayhem, Sister Scary, 
Madgica’s Scary Tales-- 
above the prototypes. 

Sharing a Brazil-bound 
plane with genre luminaries 
(George Pal, Roman Polans- 


ki, Robert Bloch), Ackerman 
finally baptized the unborn 
“witch-type gal” en route to 
a fantasy film festival; “It 
was midnight, and there 
was thunder and lightning. 
I was looking down at the 
Amazon River snaking 
along, when Warren’s ques- 
tion occurred to me, again: 
‘What about that mod 
witch?’ Well, at the time, the 
film version of the comic 
Barbarella was very big. 
And all of a sudden, the 
name Vampirella just 
popped, full-blown, into my 
mind. 

“I began coming up with 
details about her. She’d be a 
brunette. I decided she’d 
come from a planet called 
Drakulon. Then I really had 
a unique idea; her planet 
would be one where the 
rivers and lakes are com- 
posed of blood. It wouldn’t 
be from any creatures but, 
after all, blood does have 
some kind of chemical con- 
sistency and that would just 
happen to be how the planet 
was put together. 

“I figured that the na- 
tives of such a planet would- 


n’t eat ansdhing. Whenever 
they felt the need to be re- 
plenished, theyd go down to 
the nearest river and simply 
drink their breakfast, lunch 
or dinner. I also pictured 
twin suns, which might 
eventually make the world 
so hot that the rivers and 
lakes of blood would dry up, 
which would be bad for the 
inhabitants. 

Back in the States, Ack- 
erman checked into New 
York for a conference with 
his publisher, “When I got 
there,” recounts Ackerman, 
“Jim Warren had a list on 
his office wall with five or 
six names on it. At the bot- 
tom, we placed ‘Vampirella’. 
And whoever came in and 
out all day, Warren would 
ask them which name they 
preferred. Well, everybody 
said, ‘Vampirella!’. That 
very evening, he took down 
the list, tore it up and said, 
‘Okay, you just named her.’” 

The following day, Acker- 
man’s personal intervention 
transformed Vampirella 
from hostess to an operative 
character in her own stories. 
Marching into Warren’s of- 


fice, he wrote an unsolicited 
story for the heroine. “I sat 
down at one of Jim’s me- 
chanical typewriters,” re- 
calls Ackerman. “I’d never 
written a comic in my life, 
but I looked at one and it 
seemed fairly simple. I 
wrote the origin story, which 
ran in Vampirella #1, in two 
hours.” 

It’s a matter of record 
that Vampirella’s physical 
manifestation was co-creat- 
ed by Ackerman, Warren 
and Frank Frazetta; the 
trademark costume was de- 
veloped by comic artist Tri- 
na Robbins. Painting the 
cover of Vampirella #1, 
Frazetta also contributed a 
number of pen and ink 
drawings. It’s unlikely that 
Frazetta ever seriously con- 
sidered illustrating Vam- 
pirella’s origin story, what 
with his professed disen- 
chantment with the dimin- 
ishing emotional and finan- 
cial returns of sequential 
comic storytelling. As a re- 
sult, stalwart house artist 
Tom Sutton garnered the 
plum assignment. 

According to Ackerman, 
Frank Frazetta was not 
Jim Warren’s initial choice 
as the cover artist: “Warren 
had a French artist he’d 
discovered named Aslan. 
Eventually, he would paint 
pinups for Oui, a Playboy 
magazine. Warren was go- 
ing to have him draw Vam- 
pirella. But the next thing 
I heard, Frazetta had 
heard about the character 
and broken down and cried, 
like a baby with a busted 
balloon, and asked to draw 
her. Warren pointed out to 
him that he, Frazetta, al- 
ways kept his originals and 
that Jim had promised the 
original cover to Wampi’ #1 
to me. So Frazetta said, 
‘Alright, Forry can have 
her.’ But, unfortunately, I 
never did come into posses- 
sion of the painting. And a 
couple of years ago, it sold 
in a comic art auction at 
Sotheby’s for, I believe, 
$77,000.00.” 

Vampirella was a roaring 
success for Warren from the 
start. But low pay rates for 
submissions, along with re- 
lated repercussions, limited 
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the volume of Ackerman’s 
writing to only a handful of 
stories. He did, however, con- 
ceive the inside cover fea- 
ture; dubbing it Vampi’s 
Feary Tales, he wrote several 
of the vignettes. 

Utilizing his contacts in 
the film industry, Acker- 
man eventually collaborat- 
ed with Warren to adapt 
Va/npirella into a feature 
film. One prospect was boy- 
hood chum James H. 
Nicholson, who terminated 
his American-International 
partnership with Sam 
Arkoff. Insistent on pro- 
ducing his own indepen- 
dent films, Nicholson 
mounted a fine adaptation 
of Richard Matheson’s Hell 
House as his maiden effort. 
But the producer’s abrupt 
demise sunk the fruition of 
a Vampirella vehicle. 

Warren later tapped 
Hammer Films, the British 
exponent of bogeymen n’ bo- 
soms, for a translation of 
Vampirella into a movie. “I 
understood at least five dif- 
ferent scripts were written,” 
relates Ackerman. “Still, 
Hammer wasn’t satisfied. 
Finally somebody said. 
Wait a minute, what about 
Ackerman. Didn’t he dream 
her up in the first place?’ 
They turned the script they 
liked best over to me and I 
actually got paid for a dia- 
logue pohsh on it. But I hon- 
estly felt the script was, 
plot-wise, unsalvageable. 
The best I was able to do 
was perk up the dialogue. 
However, it was obviously 
never made.” 

The current Showtime 
cable film, VAMPIRELLA, 
will commemorate Acker- 
man’s 52nd on-screen cameo 
in 52 years He pitched the 
producers with a concept for 
his latest abridged appear- 
ance: “I knew the story was 
to take place in Las Vegas. I 
thought I might be standing 
at a slot machine. Vam- 
pirella might come wander- 
ing by and I would ask her 
to pull the lever for luck. So 
she would puli the lever, 
and up straight across 
would come three bats and a 
ton of money. But the direc- 
tor felt it was too fantasti- 
cal.” He winks. □ 




I I M W Y N 0 R S K I , P I RECTOR 

«l didn’t have any fun shooting this movie. I 
hated everybody in Las Vegas. What attracted 
me to it was the idea of making a lot of money 
and working with a conple of sexy babes.’’ 


Barbara Leigh poses for the front cover of Vampirella #73. The actress was 
pitched as Vampi In a 1975 film adaptation but "it fell apart. I was heartbroken." 


Having secured the 
rights, Wynorski turned to 
Gary Gerani, a Vampi afi- 
cionado, to write the screen- 
play. “Gary is a good, old pal 
of mine from New York,” re- 
lates Wynorski. “He liked 
Vampirella and since he had 
co-written one script before 
[with Mark Carducci], I 
gave him a shot.” 

Gerani admits he “never 
really thought of Vampirella 
as a superheroine, a la Won- 
der Woman or whatever. 
But there is a piece of that 
in her history. The thing 
that Archie Goodwin tried to 
do in the old comics was to 
take the dynamics of super- 
hero comic book plotting, 
and characterization, and 
combine them with super- 
natural story elements. And 
then the science fiction ma- 
terial, which Forrest Acker- 


man actually brought to it 
in the very first story, all 
dovetailed very, very nicely. 

“Obviously, I have to ad- 
mit I was immediately 
drawn to this incredible im- 
age of this beautiful woman 
in this exotic costume, that 
was the first thing that 
caught my eye. But once I 
got into it, I really began to 
appreciate all the other as- 
pects of the concept. As a 
screenwriter, it was my job 
to play with all those ideas 
and combine them in such a 
way where, as fantastic as 
these concepts are, somehow 
it has to play. You had to be- 
lieve these people and some- 
how it all has to tie-in to- 
gether. In my view, any 
movie that has both Count 
Dracula and rocketships in 
it is worth a look.” 

The screenwriter is a fan 


of not only H.P. Lovecraft but 
British author Nigel Kneale; 
significantly, both scribes 
combined mysticism and the 
supernatural with science. 
More recently, Fox -TV’s X 
FILES has tuiued this merg- 
er into a trend that competi- 
tive networks are eager to 
imitate. 

What we don’t know 
about Vampirella qualifies 
her as a sexy enigma. Her 
comic book origins define 
the character as an Amazon- 
ian vampire whose race has 
suffered extinction. Beyond 
Vampi’s exotic appeal, 
Gerani is probing for her 
humanity: “We just wanted 
to give her a few tantalizing 
details about her back story, 
but never really filling it in. 
We wanted to keep that a 
mystery. I had to give her a 
motivation and a set-up 
which, in the comics, took a 
while to slowly but surely 
emerge. I set her up on her 
native world. Her stepfather 
[Angus Scrimm], who is the 
High Elder of Drakulon, is 
killed in this very brutal at- 
tack. In fact, all of the High 
Elders are massacred in the 
film’s prologue- Of course, 
Vampirella wants to track 
down the assassins.” 

The film raises questions 
about whether Vampirella’s 
quest is justice or vengeance. 
Her late guardian ethically 
disciplined Vampi with prin- 
ciples of progressive philoso- 
phy. Nevertheless, her back- 
ground is shaded with hints 
of a malevolent kinship. 
Vampi occupied the same lo- 
cality of Drakulon as Vlad 
Tepes (Roger Daltrey), who 
cruised to Earth as Count 
Dracula; there’s a possibility 
the couple may be related. 
In the aftermath of the mas- 
sacre, Vampi rejects the civi- 
lized training of her race and 
surrenders to her primal 
psyche. She boards a space- 


ship in pursuit of Tepes and 
his blood relations. 

The film also deals with 
prejudice; Vampi demon- 
strates to Adam Van Hels- 
ing that PURGE’S anti-vam- 
pire operatives were often 
persecuting people who 
could not help themselves. 
She disproves a popular 
edict that the only “good” 
vampire is a dead vampire. 

“She, herself, is not quite 
sure if she is part of the 
dark side, or the light side,” 
explains Gerani. “She is al- 
ways wrestling with that, • 
plus the fact that she’s a 
vampire and now on Earth. 
The rules are very, very dif- 
ferent, so she has to control 
that side of herself. We have 
a very physical thing that 
shows she’s torn between 
being a good person and a 
monster. Internally, there’s 
always that little war too. 
She’s not quite sure what 
she is. 

“The story essentially has 
her learning and defining 
the person she is in the 
course of the adventure. But 
I kept things pretty open- 
ended, so if there are future 

VAMPIRELLA screenwriter Gary Ger- 
ani fires-up the Sun Gun: "It shoots 
artificial sunlight to kill vampires." 
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Soto unleashes Vampi's predatory alter ego, courtesy of Wendy Robin's special effects. 
"Tallsa really went to town in those scenes," recalls the screenwriter. "She was really scary." 


versions of this incar- 
nation of Vampirella, 
we would go back and 
there’d be different 
theories as to where 
she came from — and 
how she might have 
been different from 
her fellow Drakuloni- 
ans.” 

The comic book of- 
fered several options 
for Vampi’s origins, in- 
cluding a light-hearted 
one from Forrest Ack- 
erman, which includes 
a sister Drakulina. 

When Archie Goodwin 
took over, he suggested 
that Vampirella had a 
lover on Drakulon, but 
it was fairly sketchy. 

Torn between compas- 
sion and savagery, she 
turns to the latter 
when physically chal- 
lenged by zombies to 
werewolves. 

Exempting BAT- 
MAN and SUPER- 
MAN, translations of 
comic books to TV and 
films have routinely 
floundered in the 
Nielsen’s or died at the 
boxoffice. “The trouble 
is they suck,” rational- 
izes Wynorski. Comic 
book avengers — The 
Rocketeer, Doc Savage, 

The Shadow — have 
simply failed to capti- 
vate audiences. Some- 
thing that sustained 
their longevity in print is 
lost in the transition to film. 
This has been especially 
true of female superheros, 
what with the commercial 
failures of SHEENA, TANK 
GIRL, SUPERGIRL and 
BARB WIRE. The major 
success in this distaff field 
has been BARBARELLA, 
adapted from Jean-Claud 
Forest’s “risque comic strip”; 
Jane P’onda, who portrayed 
a naive waif from the fu- 
ture, would likely prefer to 
forget this sampling of “ado- 
lescent voyeurism.” {The 
WONDER WOMAN TV se- 
ries was only a moderate 
success. According to rumor, 
the show stretched to three 
seasons because the head of 
CBS loved the way Lynda 
Carter looked in her strap- 
less costume). 


Gerani describes VAM- 
PIRELLA as a “dark fairy 
tale. Like all fairy tales, the 
female character adventur- 
ously dominates the story 
and goes through a ‘rites of 
passage’ growth process. In- 
terestingly enough, there 
are certain things — which I 
was not even aware of while 
I was writing it — that ad- 
here to the fairy tale struc- 
ture. Vampirella was par- 
tially inspired by Barbarel- 
la, which was inspired by 
Cinderella. Indirectly, you 
have a little bit of Cinderel- 
la as well because by mid- 
night, if she hasn’t drained 
Adam Van Helsing of blood, 
she’ll die because they have 
taken her serum of blood 
substitute away.” 

Vlad Tepes is portrayed 
as a super serial killer who 


has regressed to genocide 
for survival; instead of 
drinking blood from the or- 
ganic streams of Drakulon, 
he drains his fellow Draku- 
lonians. This spin on the 
Dracula legend exposits 
that, eons ago, the Count 
concluded a li’l interplane- 
tary travel by landing on 
Earth. His bloodthirst is dri- 
ven by the prevailing strain 
of vampirism from his home 
planet; his bites are infec- 
tious, and he can no longer 
endure daylight. Vampirella 
does not arrive on Earth un- 
til centuries later; condi- 
tions have environmentally 
changed, and she’s developed 
an immunity to sunlight. 

Before settling on the fi- 
nal script, Gerani had 
played with a couple of dif- 
ferent approaches. One in- 


volved portraying 
Vampirella and Vlad 
Tepes as scientists and 
lovers on Drakulon; 
seduced by the dark 
side of technology, Te- 
pes indulges in evil ex- 
perimentation. 

According to Wy- 
norski, when Gerani 
turned in his first draft 
of the screenplay, he 
[Wynorksi] “hated it 
because [Gerani] did- 
n’t write what I told 
him to write. Then he 
wrote what I did want 
him to write, and he 
wrote a good script. I 
don’t remember what 
[that first script was], 
but it stunk on ice. 
Then he brought me a 
$40 million script, let’s 
be honest.” It was the 
latter script that even- 
tually had to be ho- 
mogenized into a $1 
million Showtime pro- 
duction. Compliant 
with the more constric- 
tive budget, all of the 
script’s more elaborate 
setpieces — including 
lavish f/x scene — had 
to be scaled down. 
Gerani notes that, be- 
cause television films 
usually have to be 
done very quickly, pro- 
ducers rarely meddle 
with the script. Ironi- 
cally, a more opulently 
produced movie is a li- 
ability for a screenwriter; 
producers are afforded a 
surfeit of writers who some- 
times rewrite the original 
vision to distraction. 

“Jim and I had discussed 
a variation of the final ver- 
sion of this thing,” Gerani 
recalls, “and then I went off 
in another direction, just 
kind of the way a writer 
will — 'Oh, I have this great 
idea ! — and Jim was horri- 
fied, saying, ‘No! No! This 
isn’t what we spoke about.’ I 
thought, ‘Oh no, here I 
thought I had come up with 
something else that was 
even better and I almost 
wound up losing the job. Oh, 
what a knucklehead.’ So I 
spent that entire afternoon 
really kind of living through 
this version of the story, re- 
continued on page 18 
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COMICS COMEBACK 

THOUGH DEBTS CUT THE SEX KITTEN’S LIFELINE, HARRIS 
COMICS RESURRECTED HER AS AN AVENGING “BAD GIRL.” 

By Sean Fernald 


She debuted on newsstands in 
1969 and spent the next 14 years 
triumphing over a hellish bedlam of 
cutthroats. It wasn’t until 1983 that 
Vampirella finally met her match: 
bills, bills, bills. 

Financial debts and poor circula- 
tion vanquished Vampi and toppled 
her benefactor, the Warren Publish- 
ing empire. Cutting losses, com- 
pany president James Warren sold 
Vampirella to Harris Publications, 
one of the nation’s largest “special in- 
terest” publishers. The sale also ac- 
crued rights to Warren’s other illus- 
trated magazines; Creepy, Eerie, 
1994 and The Rook. Five years later, 
Harris finally picked up where War- 
ren left off, resuming publication of 
Vampirella with issue #113. But 
lackluster sales prompted cancella- 
tion, triggering a prescribed ritual in 
the returnable magazine business; 
all copies were destroyed! 

Three years later (1991), Harris 
Publications developed a division 
solely devoted to comic books; the re- 
sultant Harris Comics was launched 
with Vampirella Vs. The Cult of 
Chaos, a trade paperback recounting 
the first serious stories published by 
Warren during the 1970s. The success 
of this volume influenced another ret- 
rospect, Creepy: The Classic Years. 
Harris Comics debuted “aU-new” mate- 
rial in a couple of 4-issue miniseries, 
each penned in black and white; Vam- 
pirella, Coming In America, scripted by 
Kurt Busiek, and Creepy, written by 
Peter David and Jo Duffy. One year lat- 
er, Harris released Vampirella: Tran- 
scending Time and Space, its second 
collection of Warren-related vignettes, 
and Vampirella’s Summer Nights, the 
final black and white book of all-new 
adventures. 



Harris Comics' Vampirella: Classic Gallery was illustrated 
wnti Jose Gonzalez art of our heroine. Will this vision of 
Vampi eventually be embodied by a screen actress? 


Profiting only from nostalgic comic 
buyers, the magazines failed to attract 
a more mainstream, youthful audi- 
ence. Tb gravitate a new generation of 
readers, Harris printed their Creepy 
1993 Fearbook in full-color; the high- 
light was the first hued Vampirella 
adventure applied to a traditional 
comic book format. The book induced 
publication of the now landmark Vam- 
pirella #1; Adam Hughes’ sexy cover 
painting was complimented by opu- 
lent interior art, rendered by Louis 
Small, Jr. and Jim Balent. The rein- 
vention of Vampi clicked with the pub- 
lic; first and second printings of the is- 
sue were instant sell-outs across the 


country. Harris Comics had arrived. 

The early issues reintroduced fa- 
miliar characters, though certain 
modifications updated the series. 
Example: Vampi’s love, Adam Van 
Helsing, was appointed senator to 
acerbate his family’s war against 
bloodsuckers. The first five issues 
chronicled our heroine’s struggle 
with her ole’ flame/foe. Count Drac- 
ula, who’s plotting world annihila- 
tion via an undead militia. The 
premise renewed Vampi’s ties with 
supernatural agents, which had 
originated in the ’70s. The book’s 
success hastened Harris’s expan- 
sion with two additional titles, Cain 
and Q-Unit. But missed publication 
deadlines, which stretched up to 
eight months in one case, provoked 
“bad blood” among retailers. The 
consequence: a cancellation of all 
Harris titles. Vampirella would only 
be resurrected if the publishers ad- 
hered to a punctual, monthly com- 
mitment. 

April, 1994: Harris Comics pub- 
lished Vengeance of Vampirella §1. 
A red foil cover, by Joe Quesada and 
Jimmy Palmiotti, dented the com- 
petition. Tbm Sniegoski handled the 
storytelling, and newcomer Buzz 
furnished the resplendent art. The is- 
sue tallied enough sales to qualify as 
nothing less than a “mega-hit”. VoVifl 
offered more than a revamped creative 
unit; it reinterpreted Vampi as more of 
a superhero, and less the babe/victim 
stereotype which plagued her Warren 
years. This new title also dispatched 
Vampi on a year-long “mystery-walk,” 
which revealed that the Warren-era 
adventures were false memories im- 
planted by her evil “brother and sis- 
ter” — both offspring of the biblical 
Lilith! Vampirella was “born” to fight 
her evil siblings, and redeem her 
mother in the eyes of God. 

Last year, Harris added two hi- 
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monthly titles: Vampirella 
Classic (now Vampirella of 
Drakulon), featuring War- 
ren-era illustrated stories 
translated into computer col- 
ors, and Vampirella Strikes; 
issue #1 of the latter book 
prefaced its fresh adventures 
with four different photo cov- 
ers of the Vampi model! 

Issues #23-25 oiVengeance 
of Vampirella ushered-in a 
new nemesis, Mistress Nyx, 
who's prominent among the 
past summer’s storylines. 
But VoV #25 is the conclud- 
ing issue of the series; the 
subsequent edition will be a 
series of 3-issue storylines 
constructed, per arc, by a 
new, revitalized team. These 
trilogies will move Vam- 
pireDa toward a more horrific 
and supernatural realm, 
coming full-circle to Warren 
Publishing’s early vision. 

Vampirella’s continued suc- 
cess has replicated an array of 
imitators and would-be heirs 
to her throne. But plasticity — 
i.e. cleavage — is a pale, expe- 
dient contrivance. Character 
assures longevity and, indis- 
putably, Vampi’s complexity 
has fueled her rep as the reign- 
ing bad girl” of comics. Harris 
is currently celebrating 25 
years of Vampi tales. ..here’s to 
not only another 25 years, but 
a new millennium-and be- 
yond. □ 

Lett: Uodel/actress Sascha Knopf as 
the Harris heroine. Betaw. Adam Hughes’ 

rendering of the delicious Draku- 

lonne graced a >Ampi compendium. 



fining it, and basically 
coming up with the 
best version of VAM- 
PIRELLA I’ve ever 
come up with. I had 
done three or four dif- 
ferent takes but this 
last one, which I came 
up with almost on the 
spur of the moment, 
really did seem to hit 
the nail on the head.” 

Originally, Gerani 
applied a “rock star” 
touch to his scenario, 
but acclimated it to the 
tongue-in-cheek spirit 
of CAST A DEADLY 
SPELL, a film noir 
spoof about private dick 
H.P. Lovecraft, who 
sleuths in a world 
where demons and sor- 
cery are simply part of 
everyday existence. Un- 
like the final shooting 
script ofVAMPIREL- 
LA, the Jamie Blood 
character wasn’t a cam- 
ouflage for Dracula but 
simply a musician ex- 
ploiting his music to 
open up another dimen- 
sion and facilitate the 
earthly invasion of 
Cthuihu-inspired mon- 
strosities. The premise 
was influenced by the 
original comics’ Cult of 
Chaos. Gerani realizes 
that his first approach 
was a little too flip, a 
little too lighthearted. 
Concurring with W^nor- 
ski, the writer agreed that 
Dracula should be the bad 
guy, and that the film should 
try to redefine the Hollywood 
cliches about vampires. 

Gerani’s approach was to 
avoid making the film a 
straight comedy or a dry- 
humored smirk; instead, he 
opted to embrace fantasy 
and adventure, wholeheart- 
edly. Uncertain if the film 
would be lavishly or mod- 
estly produced, Gerani 
claims to have written the 
script “both ways, which 
was an interesting thing to 
do. I spoke to Jim [Wynors- 
ki] about it and told him I 
didn’t want to hold back 
an3d;hing in terms of special 
effects: ‘On the one hand. 
I'll give you a script which 
has all these wonderful 
pieces, and all this exciting 


movie. No fun. I hated 
everybody in Las Ve- 
gas. I just hated every- 
body.” 

Come to think of it, 
admits Gerani, some of 
those Las Vegas loca- 
tions “were pretty 
rough. We were out 
miles and miles out in- 
to the desert, all the 
way out in the mid- 
dle of nowhere.” The 
exterior shots record- 
ed Vampirella’s Mars 
exploration; it’s sort 
of her rest stop en 
route to Earth. “It was 
windy as hell up 
there,” continues Ger- 
ani. “It was miserable, 
but — Man! — it looked 
great. All this colored 
light, and swirling 
smoke behind the 
cave, and the astro- 
nauts.. .but, again, you 
had to suffer in the lo- 
cation. You want some- 
thing more exotic, you 
have to put up with 
the elements.” 

The film also shot in 
old Vegas, a former 
tourist attraction- 
turned-ghost town. A 
pretty ideal setting for 
Vlad Ttepes’ cult. “That 
was hot as hell,” ex- 
hales Gerani, “the sun 
just beating down on 
you.” The production 
also shot at Hoover 
Dam, utilizing the gen- 
erator rooms because they 
look like sets from a science 
fiction movie. 

Most of the film was shot 
in night shifts, starting 6:00 
to 6:30 in the evening and 
lingering-on until to 6:30 in 
the morning. 

One of Wynorski’s biggest 
difficulties was dealing with 
the local unions. “They 
made us work with incom- 
petent people,” he unflinch- 
ingly asserts with his trade- 
mark candor. “Many of the 
Las Vegas location people 
were price gougers. They’d 
quote one price, you got 
there, and they asked for 
more because you’re there 
and you can’t do anything 
about it.” 

It had been reported that 
Ms. Soto had injured a stunt 
man during the course of 


stuff, in case a major direc- 
tor wants to do this as a big 
budgeted film. On the other 
hand, if we do have to scale 
this down as either a low 
budget film or a TV pilot, 
I’ll write it in such a way 
where that stuff can be re- 
figured in a much less am- 
bitious way — we can still 
maintain the exact struc- 
ture, all the characters, all 
the themes.’ And that’s ex- 
actly how it worked.” 

Wynorski sighs that 
Gerani had originally “writ- 
ten the script too expensive. 
He was not aware, when I 
kept saying, ‘You have to 
cut it down in size,’ what 
that really meant. But now 
he knows because he was 
there every day, and he saw 
the difficulties of just get- 
ting through a day with get- 


ting the story. 

“The main thing is to get 
the story. You get the flour- 
ishes later. Make sure you 
have a story by the time you 
leave the location.” 

Gerani reports that, at 
one point, Tim Burton was 
interested in adapting Vam- 
pirella into an expensive 
theatrical feature. When 
Wynorski purchased the 
property a few years ago, he 
claimed he simply wanted to 
make big bucks by produc- 
ing it as a vehicle for an A- 
name. Cher was in the run- 
ning. But Gerani insists that 
Wynorski wanted to direct 
all along (“I think he had the 
time of his life with it”). 

Wynorski, however, re- 
counts the experience with 
slight contrariety: “I didn’t 
have any fun shooting this 
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G^RY CERAH I, S CREENWRITER 

«Tali$a Soto is terrific! I was concerned that, 
because Vampirella is a beauty whose charms 
are always on display, there’d be a temptation 
to cast tbe iatest BAYWATCH babe.” 



production, Wynorski — mak- 
ing a macabre reference to 
the fatal shooting of Bran- 
don Lee on THE CROW 
set — jokes, “She shot some- 
one and mortally wounded 
him during the course of the 
picture, but we’re trying to 
cover it up. r^'auses] I’m just 
talking- She did not break 
the man’s nose. She hit a 
stunt man in the nose, and 
drew a little blood. That was 
the extent of it. The guy was 
a stunt man and he knew 
the risks involved, and he 
got a bloody nose. That hap- 
pens occasionally...” 

“These things happen,” 
encores Gerani. “Talisa was 
very upset about it. I have 
this bit of business where 
one of the lesser vampire 
gangsters is being tortured 
by Demos, one of Vlad’s ‘Un- 
holy Three,’ and we have 
this cross that’s upside 
down with this ‘bad guy 
vampire’ crucified on it. It 
was a scary bit of business 
filming it, because that 
damned thing had to be 
rigged right. I’m thinking, if 
someone got seriously hurt, 
I couldn’t live with myself 
again. ... The idea of someone 
getting killed for this stuff?” 

Gerani was often on the 
set and has a pair of cameos 
in the film, playing one of 
twelve vampire mafia chief- 
tains and, clad as a cowled 
monk, a foot soldier for Vlad 
Tepes- Gerani’s acting apti- 
tude? “He’s fair,” assesses 
Wynorski. “Neither he nor I 
will be embarrassed. He’s 
not the worst actor in the 
film. The worst actor was 
cut. It was always good to 
have Gary around. I’m 
telling you. The whole thing 
held together pretty well.” 

That feeling is mutual. “I 
think ultimately Jim was 
very pleased having me 
there,” says Gerani, “be- 
cause I didn’t get in his way. 


On a number of occasions, 
he asked for my opinion and 
assistance. I was very, very 
happy to give him that. As a 
matter of fact, there’s a 
point where he was saying, 
‘Gerani, get over here. What 
the hell did you have in 
mind on this thing? It’s in- 
teresting, but I don’t quite 
understand... 

“I was really happy to be 
there to focus in on some of 
these things for him when- 
ever he asked for help. I fig- 
ured I’d just be out there for 
the first week or so but, af- 
ter the first week, I just be- 
came addicted to it.. ..It was 
too much of a kick for me.” 

The filmmakers credit 
Talisa Soto for subverting 
the gamble of turning Vam- 
pirella into another Bar- 
barella. Though undeniably 
beguiling, Soto’s perfor- 
mance isn’t bereft of self-es- 
teem- The illustrated Vam- 
pirella was rendered as a 
libertine; though she fought 
monsters and delivered 
roundhouse rights that 
could coldcock any oppo- 
nent, artist Jose Gonzales’ 
cautiously painted a com- 
passionate face on the hero- 
ine. She’s a bona fide femme 
fatale', her flawless beauty 
notwithstanding, Vampi 
may impulsively transform 


into a bloodlusting vampire. 
Nevertheless, an acquain- 
tanceship with the slightly 
schizophrenic siren seemed 
well worth the risk. Talisa 
Soto resisted the opportuni- 
ty of reducing Vampi to van- 
ity; she delivered not only 
the sex appeal, but an emo- 
tional ambiguity to her 
character. 

Wynorski, who quipped 
about considering Nancy 
Kulp (Miss Hathaway on 
THE BEVERLY HILLBIL- 
LIES) for the role, described 
Soto as “an actress who al- 
ways brought a certain 
thing to the role. She’d say 
her character wouldn’t do 
this or say this. I would say 
99% of the time, she was 
right. It helped me, it 
helped the show. She was 
very good about noticing 
when things were wrong 


scene because “it was eating up time. 

and when things didn’t play, 
as was Roger Daltrey.” 

Gerani extols Soto as 
“terrific. One of the main 
things with VAMPIRELLA 
that always concerned me, 
since she’s so beautiful and 
her charms are always on 
display, was the temptation 
to cast the latest BAY- 
WATCH babe in the role. 
I’m thinking, ‘God, that 
would immediately pull the 
rug out from under it, it’ll 
just be a cheesy movie.’ So I 
was really delighted with 
Talisa Soto because Talisa 
has so much dignity in her 
face and in her style of de- 
livery. I believe that really 
helped. 

“Also, she’s very exotic. 
At one point Lt. Walsh — 
the person who operates 
PURGE along with Adam 
Van Helsing — addresses her 
with, ‘So, Adam tells me 
you’re an E.T.’ She just says, 
straight-faced, ‘That’s right.’ 
When Talisa says it, she 
still has traces of her Puerto 
Rican accent which adds fla- 
voring to her style of deliv- 
ery. Whatever it is, it adds 
up to the feeling that this 
woman is a little exotic, she 
is a little alien, she’s a little 
different. I was so grateful 
they cast someone who had 
those qualities, rather than 
the latest pretty girl who’d 
look great in a revealing 
suit but lack credibility as 
continued from 23 
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COSTUME DESIGN 

THE THREAT OF “FALL-OUT” PROMPTED COMPROMISE 
ON THE BREVITY OF VAMPI’S TRADEMARK OUTFIT. 

BY Mark Patrick Carducci 



Arguably, no aspect of a comic 
book’s translation to film engenders 
more controversy than the super- 
hero’s threads. To a large extent, 
comic book characters are their cos- 
tumes; thus, a movie’s lack of fideli- 
ty to its printed precursor’s frock 
can be a bone of contention. Re- 
member the flack generated by the 
refurbished (1974) Wonder Woman 
costume tailored — sans cleavage — 
for Cathy Lee Crosby? The evolu- 
tion of VAMPIRELLA’s garment is a 
consequence of compromise be- 
tween its director, star and maga- 
zine source. 

Among the more enviable assign- 
ments delegated by the producers of 
VAMPIRELLA was an opportunity 
to fashion Vampi’s trademark cos- 
tume. But it was similarly incum- 
bent upon Roxanne Miller, the film’s 
wardrobe designer, to tailor outfits 
for PURGE (an organization of 
vampire hunters) and Vlad, the 
vampire cult leader. Miller, who 
moonlights as an actress, recalls 
her abrupt recruitment: “I know a 
producer over at Full Moon Studios 
named Pat Siciliano. He made an in- 
troduction to director/producer Jim 
Wynorski for me. When Jim and I first 
met, he mentioned something about 
hoping to shoot VAMPIRELLA, but 
nothing specific. I left my card and, to 
my surprise, he called me not very long 
afterwards. I showed up at his office on 
Sunset Boulevard, assuming it was just 
an interview for the job. But, upon my 
arrival, I realized that I was in the mid- 
dle of a full production meeting with all 
these people. Jim throws me a script 
and tells me to sit down. We hadn’t 
even discussed money yet.” 

The versatile Miller served as a field 
reporter for “THE INVESTMENT 


CONNECTION, a TV show that ran for 
26 weeks in San Francisco.” As a thes- 
pian, Miller is no stranger to action 
heroines; ‘T was cast as a Jersey biker 
girl in a film called CRISPY, CRACK- 
ERS AND BEANS. Ironically, VAM- 
PIRELLA is my second close encounter 
with a female extraterrestrial; the first 
was Surrender Cinema’s FEMALIEN — 
I played a massage attendant. Person- 
ally, I like combining my professions as 
actress and wardrobe designer — I 
mean, who could wardrobe me better 
than myself?” Miller’s beauty has occa- 
sionally proved to be a liability; “As an 
attractive woman, I had to constantly 
prove myself as a serious actress. I’ve 


declined the things you have to do to 
get in front of the camera — specifi- 
cally nudity. I prefer wearing the 
wardrobe that I select, rather than 
letting it drift to the floor.” 

Until her introduction to Wynors- 
ki, Miller admits she was completely 
unaware of Vampirella. “But a girl- 
friend of mine was a huge fan”, de- 
clares Miller. “She was like, ‘Oh, 
this great superhero vampire!’ The 
first time I saw what the character 
looked like was when I went to Jim 
Wynorski’s suite at the American 
Film Market. He had this life-sized 
cut-out poster of her. I thought. 
Very revealing costume — and very 
sexy.’ But while it looked great on 
paper, I assumed its flimsiness may 
communicate more ‘Jessica Rabbit’ 
than an aggressive heroine.” 

Beyond the sartorial splendor of 
Vampirella’s togs. Miller was obligat- 
ed to design uniforms for the afore- 
mentioned PURGE mili tia: “Basical- 
ly I wanted them to be kind of hip 
and slick, but still soldiers; a combi- 
nation of something from James 
Bond and THE MAN FROM 
U.N.C.L.E. I had to design several 
different types of uniforms for 
PURGE, since some went out ‘in the 
field’ to fight, some worked in the head- 
quarters and some were techies. But a 
common thread through them all were 
black, baseball-style hats with gold 
crosses on them. I saw them mostly 
dressed in black. I went through a num- 
ber of different ideas, before settling on 
the right one. At first, I thought I’d 
have them wearing one-piece jump 
suits. But I spoke to the prop master 
and he said that he needed some kind 
of vest, because PURGE operatives had 
to carry lots of things with them, like 
the stake bullets for their stake guns. 
They needed pockets. But I didn’t want 
the typical SWAT vests we’ve seen be- 
fore. I wanted leather vests. I had these 
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cool leather vests made that 
were copies of a fishing jack- 
et I’d found. Then I decided 
to have them wear turtle- 
necks, like in one of the Bond 
films. And black parachute 
pants, also with lots of pock- 
ets. It all kind of fit together. 
Oh, and I came across a I'eal 
bonus while I was doing my 
wild frenzied shopping for 
materials. I knew I wanted 
cross emblems for the hats. 
But I also found these metal 
crosses that were also whis- 
tles! PURGE could wear 
them around their necks. 


They were perfect. Unfortu- 
nately, since they weren’t in 
the script, I don’t think 
there’s a scene where anyone 
actually blows one.” 

Gary Gerani’s teleplay for 
VAMPIRELLA delivers a 
nifty means by which vam- 
pires could mobilize out- 
doors during daylight: mock- 
ingly dubbed “sunsuits” by 
PURGE, they're composed 
of an unknown fabric that 
resists the sun’s lethal rays. 
Director Jim Wynorski pre- 
ferred a visual stylization 
that replicated the pulpish 


R 0 X A N NE MILLER, WA R D ROBE 

«As soon as we saw it on Talisa Soto, it 
became apparent the costume wasn’t one 
she could move around in. As Vampirella, she 
couldn’t be wonted about her suit falling off.” 


conceit of Mario Bava’s 
PLANET OF THE VAM- 
PIRES. “As reference for de- 
signing the sunsuits, Jim 
had given me a videotape of 
the Bava film,” says Miller. 
“Throughout that film the 
characters are wearing these 
tight black astronaut suits, 
made of shiny black vinyl. So 
I made something hke them, 
and also designed hoods to 
go with them. Then I found 
these very cool sunglasses. 


leraatic since Daltrey’s ab- 
sence denied Miller access to 
his vital statistics. “Before 
shooting, I was only able to 
speak with Roger Daltrey by 
phone”, says Miller with a 
shudder. “He gave me all his 
measurements and I was 
just hoping that he was 
telling me the truth, be- 
cause sometimes people 
have a tendency not to. 

“I knew I wanted his out- 
fits to be wild, but still have 



kind of high-tech, reflective 
and very very skinny. The 
sunsuits were very tight, not 
very comfortable. And, of 
course, shooting in Las Ve- 
gas, they became less like 
sunsuits and more like 
sauna suits.” But they 
looked great.” 

Roger Daltrey, lead singer 
of The Who, portrays Vlad, 
Vampirella’s Drakulonian 
nemesis. While plotting a 
vampiric conquest of Earth, 
Vlad masquerades as rock 
star Jamie Blood. But outfit- 
ting Vlad/Jamie proved prob- 


some class about them. Roger 
was comfortable with my 
ideas. I was glad he’s a rock 
star in actual life, so I could 
easily research what he 
looked like in rock n’ roll re- 
galia. It was a bit of a handi- 
cap that I didn’t get to actual- 
ly fit him personally, until he 
showed up in Las Vegas; 
you’re never sure the cloth- 
ing is going to fit well and 
look as good as it can look. 
But Roger was very happy 
with what I came up with.” 

And then there was Tal- 
isa Soto’s costume, unques- 
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tionably the movie’s visual 
signature. Even before film 
was threaded into the movie 
cameras, Miller — already 
burdened with constrictive 
deadlines — had to concoct a 
Vampi costume for a last- 
minute photo shoot; Wy- 
norski was scheduled to 
pitch VAMPIRELLA at the 
Cannes Film Festival and a 
poster of Soto, clad in the 
classic, very abbreviated 
costume, would likely draw 
buyers. Miller recounts that 
Wynorski wanted a rigid ad- 
herence to Vampi’s spaghet- 
ti strap attire. But, in the 
end, reality intervened. 

“PYom the very beginning, 
Jim was very influenced by 
the comic book,” recalls 
MUler. “He had given me a lot 
of the comic images to work 
from. The first costume, the 
one for the pre-production 
Cannes photo shoots, had to 
be made so quickly. I was 
hired to work on the movie 
and the next day I got a call 
asking if, in two days time, I 
could put together a costume 
for this publicity shoot. The 
lack of time was pretty scary. 

“They gave me Talisa’s 
number and I got her mea- 
surements. But, as with 
Roger Daltrey, I wasn’t able 
to meet with her in person 
until the costume was ready. 
I had to spend all my time 
with the pattern maker, 
sewing and putting it togeth- 
er. I finished it and brought 
it over to the photo shoot. 
And it fit Talisa really well. 
It looked fantastic, too. 

“But as soon as we all 
saw it on Talisa, it became 
apparent that it wasn’t real- 
ly a costume you could move 
around in. It’s a great cos- 
tume if you stand still or 
you’re lying in the sun. ..or if 
you’re a comic book charac- 
ter. It’s kind of mysteriously 
glued to your body. But it 
had a tendency to slip and 
slide and, because of the de- 
sign, there wasn’t much you 
could do about it. The na- 
ture of the original design 
was that it moves if you 
move. And Vampirella was 
going to have to move a lot! 

“We knew there were go- 
ing to be a lot of action scenes, 
where Talisa was going to be 
kicking and jumping and 


ROXANNE MILLER. WARDROBE 

UThe costume designed in pre-production 
looked great if Talisa, as Vampi, only had to 
sunbathe. But it slid down when she moved, 
and there were plenty of action scenes. 



T: Soto models Roxanne Miller’s 'irlal" togs; the Vampi outfit was later aHered 
into a conservative "fighting suit". 8: Miller designed attire tor Vlad's generals: 
Tom Deters ("Traxx"), Corinna Harney ("Sallah’’) and Brian Bloom (“Demos"). 



punching. And every time she 
did, the costume was going to 
be somewhere else on her 
body. We had to figure some- 
thing out. Jim was in on 
these discussions, and really 
wanted us to maintain as 
much of the original design as 
possible. But we did have to 
refine it. For one thing, we 
needed to add straps, to en- 
able the suit to be geared for 
action. What we finally did 
for the costume Talisa wears 
in the film was to construct 
the suit to Talisa’s body. And 
it needed a lot of support 
straps, in the back and over 
the shoulders. The costume 
kept its integrity, in terms of 
faithfulness to the comic, 
through the white collar, the 
ring, and the bikini bottom 
with the bat insignia. So now 
we had a fighting suit, a suit 
Talisa could really move 
aroimd in.” 

The “reality factor” played 
a recurrent role part in the 
design of Vampirella’s high- 
heeled boots. “There again,” 
Miller remembers, “for the 
photo shoot I had almost the 
exact boot. ..almost a fetishy 
high heel. But it was impos- 
sible for Talisa to walk from 
the dressing room to where 
they were taking the pic- 
tures. The boots looked hot 
but she couldn’t run in them. 
So again, we designed a vari- 
ation; something with a 
square heel, more wide-toed, 
so Talisa could do the athlet- 
ics comfortably” 

Miller’s original costume, 
which personified Vampi’s 
freedom from shame, no 
longer exists; it was canni- 
balized and refashioned as 
Soto’s movie vestment. “We 
chopped it up,” acknowl- 
edges Miller. “I did take pic- 
tures of it beforehand. It was 
such a comedy. We created 
the film's suit in Las Vegas 
for the Cannes shoot, then 
ripped it apart — cutting here 
and cutting there — and fit- 
ted it to Talisa. It was basi- 
cally sewn on her body, to en- 
sure she could move and 
fight in it. And when we 
were done, we had a fuller 
costume that gave Talisa 
that ‘superhero confidence.' 
As a superhero, you can’t be 
worried about your suit 
falling off, can you?” □ 
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Soto’s VampI bares her claws. "She. herself, is not quite sure if she’s part of the light or dark side," explains the screen- 
writer. "Vampl’s always wrestling with it — torn between being a good person and a monster. Irtternaliy, there's a war." 


an actress.” 

Soto insisted on costume 
alterations for more flexibil- 
ity in action scenes; the ini- 
tial, more faithful replica- 
tion of Vampi’s togs slid 
from Soto’s physique when- 
ever she moved beyond a 
stationary position. Gerani 
offers this personal dis- 
claimer: “I want to caution 
the Vampirella fans of the 
world who are absolutely in 
love with that costume. I 
know it’s going to be heart- 
breaking that it’s not exact- 
ly what they wanted. But I 
feel it does capture the feel 
of the original costume. Tal- 
isa originally did wear a 
version of the costume that 
looked exactly the way it 
was illustrated in the comic. 
But it just wasn’t working. 
That’s a great costume if 
you are modeling, or if you 
are giving autographs at a 
convention. However, if you 
have to do anything physi- 
cal to any degree — like run- 
ning or fighting — it just did- 
n’t stay on. In terms of the 
practical reality of making a 
movie, it just would not 
play. 

“But we did try.. .all of us, 
including Talisa. When I re- 
ali 2 ed we weren’t going to 
have the original, I was re- 
ally disappointed. But then, 
when I so completely bought 
Talisa playing that role, I 
never thought twice about 
it. I think if you enjoy the 
film and you enjoy her, 
you’ll have no problem with 
the costume. It's a variation 
of the one we know and love, 
with just a couple of extra 
straps to keep it in place. In 
retrospect, the original cos- 
tume probably would have, 
to some degree, undermined 
her dignity a little too, be- 
cause it was — for all of us 
horny fans — exactly what 
we wanted.” 

Nudity is a commercial 
requisite for a Wynorski 
film, though even early 
drafts of the script never 
separated Vampirella from 
her costume. “I couldn’t get 
a big star to do nudity, but 
you can get a big star to be 
sexy,” explains the randy di- 
rector. “Of course, we’ve got 
Corinna Harney, 1992 Play- 
mate of the Year. She pops 


the top, absolutely.” 

Harney plays Sallah, one 
of Vlad Tepes’ unholy trio of 
generals who abet his es- 
cape from the Drakulon tri- 
bunal. “She’s a great charac- 
ter because she fits Roger 
Daltrey, perfectly,” reports 
Gerani. “You really believe 
that they are lovers. They 
just work out beautifully. 
She’s very petite, and actu- 
ally has a high little girl 
voice. I have to admit that 
when I wrote Sallah, that 


wasn’t what I had in mind. 
But once Corinna was cast, I 
saw what she was bringing 
to it and I actually found 
that very, very charming. 
She has the quality of a 
kind of nasty, Httle girl. Her 
diminutive size and high 
voice is in perfect contrast to 
Vampirella, who is very tall 
and usually speaks in a low 
kind of a voice. Corinna 
played Sallah as spiteful 
and perverse, the main 
squeeze of the greatest vam- 


pire who ever lived in histo- 
ry. There’s a nice chemistry 
between them, and they 
were a delight to work 
with.” 

Wynorski relates that 
Roger Daltrey, who’s acting 
credits include TOMMY, 
LISZTOMANIA, and a 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT 
episode, ’’Really wanted to 
do the film to honor Keith 
Moon’s memory. Roger 
knew about the character 
because Moon, the late 
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drummer of the Who, used 
to be a big fan of Vam- 
pirella.” 

“We really lucked out in 
getting Roger Daltrey,” says 
Gerani, “In the story, Dracu- 
la has been around forever 
in various incarnations ; he 
was a Roman, the Black 
Knight, and a Nazi general. 
And now, he’s incarnated as 
a rock star named Jamie 
Blood and this role allowed 
us to cast a rock star. Little 
did I realize that we’d be 
getting not only a rock star, 
but also a legend. Daltrey 
also composed a song for us. 
Bleed for Me, so if nothing 
else, we’ve got an incredible 
new song and a showcase 
for it; if everything else falls 
flat, at least we will have 
that. I keep telling my 
friends that was really cool 
and unexpected. I remem- 
ber someone saying, ‘Roger 
Daltrey is looking for you,’ 
and he grabbed me into his 
trailer and said, ‘Listen to 
the lyrics, listen to the song.’ 
Hey, cool! 

“Also, Roger is really ex- 
cellent as an actor. The Lord 
of the Vampires is a very 
flamboyant role; you’re not 
only playing Dracula, you’re 
playing Dracula who comes 
from another planet. It’s 
very, very outrageous. He 
recites his dialogue with an 
almost Shakespearean-style 
of reading. It greatly en- 


Roger Daltrey as DraculaA^lad Tapes, 
an extraterrestrial "serial killer'’ who 
nails Earth with his vampire plague. 



BARBARA LEICH, E X - V A M P IB E L L A 

«l was going to play Vampi in a Hammer film, 
but it fell apart. I have mixed emotions about 
the new movie. I understand they changed her 
costume and, to me, Vampi is her costume.’’ 



Peggy Trentlni (PP 4:2) and Antonia Dorian (DINOSAUR ISLAND, GHOUUES 4). 


hances the dignity of the 
part, because most of it is a 
very imperious kind of dia- 
logue. With his wonderful 
British accent, he really 
manages to get the most out 
of that.” 

Wynorski admits that 
Daltrey wrote Bleed for Me 
because “he hated all the 
other songs that were pre- 
sented to him. After hearing 
them myself, I hated them 
too. And he did it. It was 
written partially in New 
York and partially here. The 
backing track was recorded 
in New York, and he record- 
ed it in Vegas and then we 
lipped on the sound stage.” 

However, there are no 
plans to package the tune as 
a rock video for a cross-pro- 
motional plug on MTV. “I 
don’t give a shit,” shrugs 
V^orski. “I don’t own those 
rights. I don’t own the song 
rights, and I don’t own the 
right to put it on MTV. I 
don’t even want to bother. 
It’s a good song, though.” 

Angus Scriram, the Tall 
Man from the PHANTASM 
trilogy, previously worked 


with Wynorski in the direc- 
tor’s maiden film, THE 
LOST EMPIRE. “As op- 
posed to the scary character 
Angus usually plays,” notes 
Gerani, “in VAMPIRELLA, 
he is essentially a symbol of 
humanity, of progressive lib- 
eralism, and he’s quite con- 
vincing. I think his scenes 
with Talisa are very effec- 
tive.” 

“I thought Angus could do 
a good job, and he did a 
great job,” grins Wynorski. 
“That’s exactly what he did. 
He’s a tall Edmund Gwenn. 
Think MIRACLE ON 34TH 
STREET with Angus 
Scrimm.” 

Audiences are invited to 
spot VAMPIRELLA's in- 
jokes; the filmmakers have 
planted various guilty plea- 
sures and homages to the 
’60s, though the “gags” are 
enveloped in a ’90s sensibili- 
ty. As an example, PURGE 
is portrayed as a MAN 
FROM U.N.C.L.E.-type or- 
ganization. (one of the char- 
acters steps into a curio 
shop, traverses into a closet 
and descends into head- 


quarters). 

There’s also also a visual 
cue to 007. “Remember the 
way Q would come out and 
show Bond the latest gim- 
mick?,” queries Gerani. “We 
had a character named Pro- 
fessor Steinman who comes 
out and shows them this 
new prototype he’s devel- 
oped. Called the Sun Gun, it 
shoots artificial sunlight to 
kill vampires. Another 
weapon, the stakegun, fires 
little mini-stakes. These are 
all variations of existing 
weapons; we’ve come up 
with imaginative ways to 
make them anti-vampire.” 
Alluding to GOLDFINGER, 
Vlad Tepes’ plan for world 
conquest involves using a 
particle beam to render the 
Earth more “vampire- 
friendly”. 

The special effects make- 
up was handled by Wendy 
Robin, who cosmetically 
garnished Vampirella with 
shaded eyes and/or fangs. 
The audience gets its first 
glimpse of Vampi’s more 
sanguinary alter ego when 
her step-father dies in her 
arms; externalizing her an- 
guish and anger, she no 
longer sublimates her vam- 
piric traits — she unleashes 
them, carte blanche. Period- 
ically, this aspect of her 
character manifests itself, 
especially in the climax 
when she fully reverts. 

“She was really scary 
looking. Talisa really went 
to town in those scenes, I 
must say,” says Gerani. “It 
was quite amazing watching 
that stuff getting filmed be- 
cause, generally speaking, 
Talisa would play the role 
with a very interesting, 
smoldering, subdued kind of 
a quality; and then, when 
something vampiric would 
be upon her, she would cut 
loose and it was startling. It 
was really impressive. 

“I knew there had to be at 
least one scene where Vam- 
pirella was chained up. It’s 
there not only for the obvi- 
ous pleasures that certain 
male members of the audi- 
ence are going to get out of a 
moment like that. It’s your 
traditional pulp bondage 
bit, but having to be re- 
strained — and breaking 
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“Unfortunately, I had to 
cut Forry’s cameo out,” 
says Wynorski. “He’s still 
in the film, but just briefly. 
It was boring and it was 
eating up time I needed for 
the rest of the picture. You 
can still see him clapping 
his hands and having a 
good time, but he does not 
say anything. 

“There was a whole long 
sequence where Vampirella 
entered a club, and it was 
just so, so boring that I just 
came to the point where we 
go right to the song. It really 
helped the film to move 
along. My goal is not to 
show Forty Ackerman, but 
to show a movie. I did 
promise him a cameo, and 
you do see him.... I definitely 


put him in, because it’s in 
his contract that I put him 
in the film.” 

Wynorski is unphased by 
rumors suggesting Roger 
Gorman and Showtime 
weren’t happy with the 
film’s dailies. “They always 
hate the dailies,” he says 
nonchalantly. “They’re al- 
ways going, ‘Why isn’t it 
this? isn’t it f/iis??’ Who 
has the time to look at 
dailies? I hate them. After 
I’ve shot a film, the next 
time I want to see dailies is 
when I’m putting them to- 
gether. 

“The lab tells me they’re 
in focus, and the editorial 
assistant tells me they were 
all printed correctly. When I 
hear those two things — that 


everything I asked to 
be printed was print- 
ed, and everything 
that I’ve printed was 
in focus— then I know 
what I’ve shot and can 
edit the movie. You’re 
going to be very happy 
with some of the wild 
stuff I did. Very hap- 
py-” 

Mark Carducci was 
a friend to the produc- 
tion, assisting on the 
script and recommend- 
ing special effects 
craftsmen to Wynors- 
ki. He also assisted in 
the preparation for 
this article. 

Gerani remains a 
part-time screenwriter 
who toils full-time for 
Topps Trading Cards; 
he supplements his art 
direction and editorial 
work by writing for 
comic books. He part- 
nered with the afore- 
mentioned Mark Car- 
ducci on PUMPKIN- 
HEAD; the duo were 
also involved on a cou- 
ple of other projects 
which didn’t pan-out. 
Gerani has completed 
another script on spec 
and currently has 
something cooking at 
HBO. 

Wynorski continues 
to grind out genre ex- 
ploitation fare. He in- 
sists he hates interviews 
and hates Femme 
Fatales. “They wouldn’t 
print my article correctly,” he 
gripes, “It was an article I 
wrote under an assumed 
name. I love Bill George, the 
editor, but he butchered the 
article. Put down that I hate 
Steve Biodrowski as well.” 

Dracula, rockets, fangs 
and mammaries. VAM- 
PIRELLA belies its “dark 
fairy tale” surface to pseudo- 
scientifically postulate how 
the scourge of vampirism 
reached the Earth. The film 
wholeheartedly accepts 
Arthur C. Clarke’s dictum 
that someone else’s higher 
technology is indistinguish- 
able from magic. And it’s all 
tied together by one of the 
most fetching fantasy fe- 
males ever to penetrate the 
public consciousness. □ 


those bonds — was also 
very key to that dark 
side of the character. 
It’s like you are in the 
middle of this incredi- 
ble bloodlust but, 
again, she came after 
Vlad because Vlad is of 
that evil ilk. She’s not 
that way. She can’t be 
that way or she’d be 
the same as he is. 
Meanwhile, he’s trying 
to get her to join him. 
It was really exciting 
watching Talisa do all 
the stuff She really let 
her blood boil for those 


scenes.” 

Gerani paid tribute 
to Vampirella’s creator 
by naming one of the 
characters “Forry Ack- 
erman.” Originally, the 
character was called 
“Warren Ackerman” as 
a joint commemora- 
tive salute to Vampi 
publisher James War- 
ren as well; however, 
Wynorski thought it 
would be “cooler” to 
christen the the char- 
acter as Forry Acker- 
man, allowing for a 
scene where “Forry” is 
introduced to Vam- 
pirella as an in-joke. 

The character, a com- 
puter nerd, shares the 
authentic Ackerman's 
penchant for accumu- 
lating sci-fi col- 
lectibles; thus, his 
apartment is inundat- 
ed with memorabilia, 
including Ackerman’s 
beloved Robotrix from ME- 
TROPOLIS. He provides 
Vampirella with data relat- 
ed to the earthly guises of 
her nemesis. 

Forry Ackerman ap- 
peared in a cameo role that 
wound-up on the cutting 
room floor. One scripted 
scene, set in a nightclub, in- 
troduced Vampirella to “The 
Hunk”; a cross between a 
distinguished gentleman 
and a maitre d’, he tries to 
put the make on her but she 
blows him off and moves 
along. Cast as the flirtatious 
character, Ackerman pre- 
dictably drops a bad pun. 
“I’m just batty over that cos- 
tume,” he quips. “Can I do 
something for you my dear?’ 
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FROM BLACK 


While Joan Severance 
squeezes into her super- 
heroine duds, Jonathan Win- 
frey notes the actress will al- 
so be slipping into “a person- 
ality change; she becomes a 
stronger character, but it al- 
so gives her super powers. 
But the character who real- 
ly makes a transformation 
in BLACK SCORPION 2 is 
Professor Ursula Undershaft 
who becomes Aftershock; 
she’s a meek little scientist, 


Douglas Eby 


WIDOW TO NIGHT CRAWLER: A CHAT WITH JOAN SEVERANCE. 



this nice person who’s 
trying to be accepted 
by society, who’s been 
wronged and becomes a 
powerful anfj-hero type 
of super-villain. [Dis- 
claimer: do not read the 
remainder of this para- 
graph or you risk spoil- 
ing the end of the movie.] 
Then she comes to real- 
ize what she’s doing is 
causing great harm and, 
in the end, she sacrifices 
herself to save the city.” 
[Don't say I didn’t warn 
you. Now, don 't you just 
hate yourself?] 

Yes, they’re. back; 
Severance and Winfrey, 
who collaborated on 
BLACK SCORPION, 
are performing an en- 
core as star and director of 
the sequel. You’d think pulp 
fiction may have influenced 
Winfrey’s penchant for 
cranking-out action and su- 
perhero flicks. Think again; 
with the exception of Mad 
magazine, he laid off comic 
books: “I wasn’t into Super- 
man or Batman. But now 
that this is the second time 
I’ve done this movie, I’m 
much more interested in the 
following that goes with it. 
It’s not something I looked 
for when choosing films, but 
it’s become something I real- 
ly enjoy. The script for the 
first BLACK SCORPION 
was outrageous and ambi- 
tious, and I wanted to see 
what we could do with it. 
That was the attraction — to 
do something completely 
different. And this follow-up 
is much more outrageous 
than the first one; it’s reaUy 
demented and far out there, 
which is great. I love it.” 

Cost and time constric- 
tions notwithstanding, Hall 
has orchestrated a content- 


ed set; he’s adept at squeez- 
ing plot and character out of 
a trimmed budget. Produc- 
tion proceeded less smoothly 
for NEW CRIME CITY, an 
earlier sci-fi film that Win- 
frey helmed in Peru: “All the 
elements weren’t coming to- 
gether. I thought, 'Well, let’s 
go completely the opposite 
way, and make it really 
whacked-out and fun.’ And 
that’s what I was thinking 
with the first BLACK 
SCORPION. I wasn’t think- 
ing we were going to make 
this a comic book style, I 
thought we were going to 
make something wild and 
crazy. But it wasn’t working, 
so we pushed it to the NEW 
CRIME CITY limits. So 
when I took this project on, 
there was no question about 
not having a clear vision 
and getting detoured in a 
different direction. Now, 
we’re pushing it through 
and it’s really happening. 
NEW CRIME CITY is not a 
piece of junk, but it’s not a 
film a lot of people get to 


see, unfortunately. I really 
like it because we had such 
a fun time making it.” 

Winfrey savors the chal- 
lenge of BLACK SCORPION 
2— ^er aU, it’s comparative- 
ly “more ambitious” than its 
precursor. Here’s the trend 
this time around: 

What’s out: “The produc- 
er’s mind-set, saying, ‘Cut 
this, cut that. Let’s cut every- 
thing so we can make a 
movie in a certain amount of 
time.’” 

What’s in: “Now it’s, ‘I 
don’t want to cut anythii^. I 
want to get in as much as 
possible.’ 

“So we’re kind of behind 
right now, but what I’ve got- 
ten is really spectacular. But 
it’s difficult because there are 
so many different characters, 
and you don’t want to cut any 
out. They say the budget is 
less this time, but it feels like 
a bigger one all around. The 
production designer, Trae 
King, has done a great job. 
He has a real comic book sen- 
sibility. And Mark Cole, my 


DP, has a good, commer- 
cial music video back- 
ground that really en- 
hances things. He’s used 
a lot of Dutch angles and 
whip pans and things 
that add to the whole, 
crazy, wacky look. I re- 
member when I saw 
ROAD WARRIOR when 
it first came out. That 
movie was so outra- 
geous, but so hilarious, 
and pushed all the ele- 
ments. It’s not a movie 
like RAIN MAN or 
TWISTER, which appeal 
to a more general audi- 
ence. I Uke those twisted, 
demented films; there is 
something about them 
that we all have inside of 
us. I wish we had more 
money to polish it out and 
make it smoother. But it 
works for what it is — it’s not 
BARB WIRE: that’s all tits 
and action.” 

Craig J. Nevius, who wrote 
the screenplay, summarizes 
the scenario: “Tlie Black Scor- 
pion is a female Batman, a 
street vigilante who swaps 
her pohee badge for a mask in 
order to do justice to the City 
of Angels. She can do with a 
mask what she can’t do with 
her badge and by law. Her fa- 
ther, a policeman, read her 
bedtime stories, particularly 
one about a scorpion who 
needed to get a ride across a 
river on a frog’s back. The 
frog said, Tf I t^se you across, 
will you sting me?’ and the 
scorpion promised he would- 
n’t, vowing ‘If I do, we’ll both 
drown.’ Halfway across the 
river, the scorpion stings the 
frog. The frog asked. Why did 
you do that? Now we’re both 
doomed to die.’ And the scor- 
pion said, T had to. It’s in my 
nature. ’And that is the theme 
of both Scorpion movies; she 



“Say hello to ‘Giggles,’’’ says Robert Hall, special make-up and custom effects 
craftsman. "She hangs out with the villainous Gangster Prankster’s cronies." 


has to do what she has to do, 
even if it brings more turmoil 
into her life, even if she loses 
lovers or her job.” 

Scorpion’s nemesis — the 
aforementioned Aftershock — 
is camouflaged behind a 
timid alter ego, Professor Ur- 
sula Undershaft, who’s dark- 
er psyche is the consequence 
of corruption. ‘The mayor be- 
lieves earthquakes are prof- 
itable for the dty, bringing in 
federal relief,” explains 
Nevius. “ — so he orders Ursu- 
la’s ‘earthquake prevention 
machine’ to be sabotaged. It 
malfunctions, creating a larg- 
er earthquake and giving her 
a head wound in the process; 
hence, she becomes the ‘Af- 
tershock’ and says, ‘If the 


mayor wants an earthquake. 
I’m going to give him one,’ 
and she’s going to level the 
entire city by using her now- 
malfunctioning machine. But 
all she really wanted to do 
was good.” 

The Black Scorpion cos- 
tiune was designed by Robert 
Hall {ISLAND OF DR. 
MOREAU, THE RELIC) and 
Esther Lee. Hall collaborated 
with Ralph Love on After- 
shock’s costume, stitching to- 
gether a composite of Win- 
frey’s concepts. Hall, founder 
of the Almost Human compa- 
ny, also designed and applied 
makeup for other lead char- 
acters, including Gangster 
Prankster, who’s head de- 
flates in a meltdown. ‘T think 
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<<The budget is less this time, 
but it feels like a bigger one. I wish 
we had more money, but it works 
for what it is; it’s not BARB WIRE, 
that’s all tits and action.’’ 


I’m the only one who's ever 
done anything with silicone 
skin for a Roger Corman 
film,” says Hall. “We used it 
on JURASSIC PARK. It’s a 
more advanced technique — a 
lot of smaller shops don’t use 
silicone skin. That’s one of the 
advantages of working at one 
of the bigger studios like Stan 
Winston’s. But I get tons 
more enjosmient working on a 
smaller production. I’d much 
rather be the main guy on a 
small film and have fun; 
that’s what it’s aU about. Peo- 
ple take it too seriously. We’re 
just m akin g rubber monsters 
here, and having fun.” 

Sherrie Rose, cast as Ur- 
sula Undershaft and After- 
shock, is a veteran of the ac- 
tion genre (BROTHERS IN 
WAR. MAXIMUM FORCE). 
Describing her character’s 
duality, she notes that Ursu- 
la, surviving the blast of her 
machine, “emerges from the 
rubble as Aftershock. I’m 
able to blast holes through 
buildings, and shake and 
drop whole cities into holes 
in the earth. I’m back and 
I’m pissed.” Naturally, 
there’s a sbowdovra between 
Rose’s comely criminal and 
the Black Scorpion. “I want 
to destroy her because she’s 


the good guy, she’s with the 
cops — she represents them 
— and I feel the government 
is corrupt. She finds out who 
I am, so I need to destroy 
her; in order to do that I 
need to get the Black Scorpi- 
on Mobile, which I feel is her 
only defense against me. 
Then I hire Gangster Prank- 
ster to do that, but, in re- 
turn, he wants Beverly 
Heights which is like Bever- 
ly Hills. So I have to threat- 
en all the rich people to 
move out or I’m going to 
buiy their city.” 

Rose’s past roles, includ- 
ing a past collaboration with 
Winfrey via NEW CRIME 
CITY, have been unified by 
a common theme: “A lot of 
revenge! It’s exciting. I play 
it to the point where I don’t 
have to push. I just did a 
film called THE NURSE 
where I played a nice girl 
and it was tough, because 
I’m so used to playing the 
avenger; you get a little 
more liberty and fun with it, 
and go a little stronger and 
harder. I often find it’s easi- 
er to play vengeful than it is 
to play vulnerable parts. 
And playing characters who 
are beyond human is always 
fun because you can take 



Severance describes Garrett Morris, supporting player and SATURDAY NIGHT 
LIVE vet, as “hilarious. We throw lots ol lines away and twist them around." 
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even more liberties. I’d love 
to do like a Wes Craven film 
or a horror movie. I like 
films where you transform, 
where you almost get to 
play two characters. [i?ose 
previously "morphed" from 
human to “harpie from hell" 
in DEMON KNIGHT) see FF 
3:2], It’s also a good meta- 
morphosis within yourself 
when you get to do some- 
thing like that, where you 
start off as one character 
and then you take revenge 
or you gain your power, I re- 
ally like the idea of gaining 
your power back, and not 
playing the victim. That’s 
certainly been a theme in 
my life, and I get to play it 
out through acting. But 
that’s constantly a struggle 


BLACK SCORPION II: Robert Hall, applying make-up to Severance, affirms he’s “the only one who's done anything with 
silicone skin for a Corman film." Preferring Hall’s costume to Part I’s outfit. Severance says, "The mask [IJworks better." 


I have: getting my own pow- 
er back.” 

During the mid-’80s. 
Rose studied drama at the 
University of South Florida 
and subsequently toured 
with an acting troupe 
through Europe. She re- 
sumed her acting seminars 
in New York, and has 
worked with two acting 
coaches in Los Angeles. 
“There have been very few 
times in my life when I have 
not studied,” Rose notes, 
“and that’s usually if I’m do- 
ing films back-to-back.” She 
has performed live theater 
but “didn’t like sleeping on 
people’s couches. I lived in 
my car for a while, lived in a 
trailer for a while, and I’m 
ready to make a little bit of 
money and have some com- 
fort. I have a Winnebago, 
and part of the year I live in 
it and travel and meet peo- 
ple and just hang out. But I 
do love theater, and I may 
go back to New York for the 
summer and do that.” 

Seven years of martial 


arts training has qualified 
Rose as a shoo-in for action 
roles. She continues to prac- 
tice kung-fu fighting, “but 
now it’s more for myself. I 
don’t use drugs or alcohol 
anymore, and I’ve found 
that allows me to be more in 
touch with my feelings and 
not anesthetized. It also al- 
lows me to be more vulnera- 
ble to my feelings. That’s 
been helpful in my acting. 
And, also in my life. I’ve nev- 
er closed off any walks of 
Earth. When I travel in my 
Winnebago, I live in trailer 
parks and hang out with 
street people a lot. 

“I work with Children of 
the Night and Children of 
the Shepherd, where I hang 
out with street punks in 
Hollywood and feed them. I 
think there are things I al- 
low into my life, like guys 
I’m dating, which are usual- 
ly whacked-out, crazy musi- 
cians or drug addicts or 
something. 'Then there’s oth- 
er amazing people I find who 
are very creative and talent- 


ed; I’ve learned a lot from 
them. I don’t close myself off 
to anybody.” 

Roles stressing her mar- 
tial arts aptitude have dis- 
patched Rose to foreign loca- 
tions: “I’ve gotten to see dif- 
ferent cultures and back- 
grounds, and the way differ- 
ent people act. I guess I’m 
trying to find out who I am 
without taking my family, 
my religion and my culture 
into that context. Fra search- 
ing just through my own 
soul, my heart and feelings. 
And I think you do that by 
examining different environ- 
ments. Just being open to 
different religions and differ- 
ent cultures allows me to 
make up my own mind of 
who I am, without making 
those cultures make up who 
I am.” 

Joan Severance trades-in 
her screen persona as a Black 
Widow (LAKE CONSE- 
QUENCE, SEE NO EVIL- 
HEAR NO EVIL, DANGER- 
OUS INDISCRETION) to 
reprise her dual roles as 'The 
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‘‘It’s not like TWISTER or RAIN 
MAN, which appeal to a general 
audience. I like twisted, demented 
films; there’s something about 
them we all have inside of us.’’ 


Black Scorpion and Darcy. 
The actress prefers the se- 
quel’s superheroine threads 
over the costume tailored for 
the film’s precursor. “The 
whole thing is better,” smiles 
Severance, “ — ^the wig fits bet- 
ter and the mask works bet- 
ter. The other had more rub- 
ber on my body, and it was al- 
ways sweaty. And I couldn’t 
get out of it-^ery time I had 
to go to the bathroom, I had to 
get help. This one I can take 
off myself. Darcy, the Black 
Scorpion’s alter ego, has to be 
in this costume to be brave. 
And she worries that she has 
to wear thigh-high boots and 
tight leather to get a man’s at- 
tention. Darcy is always con- 
fused; she’s this bright-eyed 
girl, in a man’s world, doing 
her job but not understanding 
a lot.” 

Compared to oth- 
er projects, Sever- 
ance pegs BLACK 
SCORPION 2 as “a 
race. The first one 
was a race, and we 
won. We’re winning 
this one, too. This 
one has gone a lot 
smoother than the 
previous BLACK 
SCORPION. And 
it’s fun to play this kind of 
character because it’s not 
real. The parts I’ve always 
done have been real people 
with real dilemmas, and that 
kind of hits me personally — I 
feel those things a long time. 
In this, both characters are 
not real and everything is a 
cartoon so it doesn’t upset 
me, as a person, as much. It’s 
a lot more fun to come to 
work. It’s not a drama, not a 
comedy, it’s a fantasy and 
therefore I remove myself 
from my feelings.” 

Severance cherishes the 
input from the supporting 
cast, including “henchmen” 
Stony Jackson, David Harris 
and Carl Banks: “They’re 
wonderful, just wonderful. 
All of them come from im- 
prov. And Garrett Morris — 
he’s hysterical — again, from 
improv. We throw a lot of the 
lines away and twist them 
around. We’re like little kids 
playing.” She also appreci- 
ates the inherent humor be- 
hind the disciplined sensibil- 
ity of producer Roger Gor- 


man: “There’s a certain 
campiness. You want to take 
things in a serious motif, 
but, with that campiness, it 
lets you know it’s okay that 
it’s a movie and you can still 
get drawn in.” 

Severance admits, howev- 
er, her kinky costume isn’t 
likely to turn into a fetish: 
‘Tt’s not natural, it’s not com- 
fortable. I don’t see myself as 
this. But it gives you dra- 
matic license to do almost 
anything when you’re 
dressed as a bug. You can 
take charge, kick ass, do 
whatever you have to do and 
it’s okay. You can blow people 
up. There are things that are 
okay for cartoon characters 
to do, but everyone has prob- 
lems when real-life charac- 
ters do them. But both 
BLACK SCORPION movies 
rendered characters within a 
comic cartoon situation; 
some of us looked like car- 
toon characters, but the cops 
are also cartoon characters 
and Darcy isn’t real, either. 
She does have real character 


dilemmas, but they’re much 
more dramatic to her than to 
a normal character because 
she doesn’t know how to han- 
dle them — until her writer 
tells her.” 

Despite the vexation of 
her costume — “especially 
those boots, with six-inch 
heels and two-inch plat- 
forms” — she concedes that 
“when the camera rolls, I’m 
the Black Scorpion and I 
have come to save the day. 
The whole pain of the cos- 
tume and the uncomfort- 
ableness of it goes away, for 
that moment. And then they 
yell, ‘Cut!,’ and my boots 
hurt and my shoulder pads 
hurt. I have a headache 
right now, wearing this 
mask. But I definitely feel, 
when I’m wearing the cos- 
tume, that I could scare peo- 
ple and hurt them. But, un- 
like the Black Scorpion, I’m 
a total klutz; I cannot walk 
in heels — she can. She’s an 
amazing thing.” 

Though she adhered to 
martial arts instruction for 


the first film. Severance de- 
clined to resume her work- 
outs for the sequel: “I would 
like to. But I bruise very eas- 
ily, and get injured easily, 
and that’s one of the reasons 
I haven’t. But I have started 
studying Jiu Jitsu, which is 
a lot easier for women; it’s 
not a contact sport. Instead 
of resistance, you become 
like part of your attacker 
and, by not resisting, you 
create a very interesting sit- 
uation of being able to get 
out easier. When you’re dead 
weight, in the right position, 
you win. 

“In reality, you wouldn’t 
see someone my size kicking 
seven martial arts experts 
and winning. Doing the first 
BLACK SCORPION, we 
were shooting really late in 
crummy places and I felt to- 
tally safe. I would take the 
costume off, get into my reg- 
ular clothes, leave my black 
painted eyes on and drive 
home through Compton. 
Now, that wasn’t a smart 
thing to do, but I had the 
knowledge of what I had 
learned, and felt I could han- 
dle myself. I probably could- 
n’t, but I had the confidence.” 

No, Severance’s child- 
hood fantasies didn’t in- 
clude a projection of herself 
as Wonder Woman or Sue 
Storm: “I still don’t fanta- 
size about comic book hero- 
ines, but Corman does. I 
guess I have the stature of a 
superhero. A lot of people 
have thought I had a very 
comic book face; big eyes, 
cheekbones and my color- 
ing. Compared to the first 
BLACK SCORPION, my 
character has grown. Doing 
this kind of role has 
stretched my stamina a lot. 
My hat goes off to the 
Schwarzeneggers, Stallones 
and Van Dammes who play 
these sort of superpeople. It 
takes a lot out of you. It’s a 
whole different kind of act- 
ing, something I had never 
done before — and here I am, 
doing it again. It’s fun. Not 
that the other stuff isn’t, but 
that’s a whole other part of 
your heart and your soul. 
But this is more about your 
aura, the outside, and all 
those colors floating there 
can show and shine.” □ 
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Lett: “Unlike Part I,” notes Robert Hall, “Severance’s costume toi 
the BLACK SCORPION sequel includes a breastplate and emblem.’ 
Top: Sherrie Rose (PP 3-2), as archvillain AFTERSHOCK, poses 
with accomplice Gangster Prankster (below. Stony Jackson). 
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I ted to the conclusion of its fifth 
would pull the plug on the series. 
I over to licensing, not to mention 
xi the show’s encore for a sixth 




season; however, the famil- 
iar boneyard appears to 
have been appropriated by 
Urban Renewal; budgets 
have been trimmed and the 
ultraviolent “money shots,” 
reflective of EC’s graphical- 
ly visceral payoffs, are con- 
servatively diluted. 

Nevertheless, CRYPT is 
TV’s only depot of horror 
entertainment that resists 
timidly tickling the jugu- 
lar; the show retains a cut- 
ting edge, even if the lacer- 
ations have been deflated 
to a whiplash. 

One edict that remains 
functional is an insistence 
on talent that can navigate 
the story to its tongue-in- 
cheek or dramatic denoue- 
ment. A couple of seasons 
ago, FF organized interviews 
with the show’s femmes 
(Traci Lords, Meredith 
Salenger, Brooke Shields, et 
al) for a retrospect titled 
Temptresses from the Crypt 
(2:2). Commemorating the 
show’s longevity, we’re re- 
turning to the Crypt for 
chats with a couple of sixth 
season guests. So gather 
'round, kiddies, for a demon- 
stration of diversity. Meet a 
Playboy comedienne who 
has the last laugh. ..and an 
Asian star whose sci-fi ties 
used to be a real scream. 


Ria Coyne 

The show’s alterations 
are almost metaphorically 
telegraphed in “WhirlPooI”; 
the episode opens with the 
Cryptkeeper remodeling his 
domicile. Fade to standup- 


R I A COYNE 

“Sometimes, with B-ims, you’re working your 
ass off and conditions are horrible. The people, 
including the casting directors, are rotten; they 
have a real overblown view of themselves” 



Wu as a Desert Storm vet. Immunized to vampirism. In the CRYPT episode, 
Come the Damn: "I enjoyed the role; It's so different from my own personality." 


comedienne Ria Coyne in a 
vignette about “comic book, 
stress levels” gone awry. 
Coyne, a native of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, arrived 
in Los Angeles with $75 in 
her pocketbook. Trained as 
an actress at the LACC 
Theatre Academy, Coyne 
defines herself as a compos- 
ite Betty Boop, Goldie 
Hawn and Marilyn Monroe. 
Her role model: Danny De- 
Vito. She’s been a recurrent 
guest on the USA Net- 
work’s UP ALL NIGHT and 
her live gigs include a 
stand-up routine, as one of 
the “Sex Kittens of Come- 
dy,” at Bailey’s Catch A Ris- 
ing Star in Las Vegas. 

As a fledgling screen ac- 
tress, Coyne had a brief 
role as Ken Archibald’s mis- 
tress in CORPORATE AF- 
FAIRS (1990). Although her 
screen visibility had ex- 
panded in NAKED OBSES- 
SION, the only revisionist 
film in an otherwise arid 
“erotic thriller” genre, 
much of it was left on the 
cutting room floor. “I was 
kind of a comic relief in the 
film,” she explains. “I play 
a topless bar dancer, who’s 
best friends with the lead 
actress, Maria Ford.” 

Broaching her stand-up 
tenure, Coyne admits that 
only a quirk of fate pro- 
pelled her comedic career. 
Back in 1990, to support 
herself between roles, 
Coyne and her partner set 
up a small business called 
The Night Angels. Devel- 
oping fashion exhibits for 
local restaurants and bars, 
her partner strutted on 
the runway as one of the 
models; Coyne moonlight- 
ed as the mistress of cere- 
monies, announcing the 
various ensembles. 

“We would go around do- 
ing luncheon and night 
shows,” recounts Coyne. 
“Since I had a theatrical 
background, it was only nat- 
ural that I would be on the 
microphone to introduce the 
models. Many times, the 
models would be late, would- 
n’t show up, the clothes 
would rip and I’d just be left 
standing there. So, of course, 
I started telling jokes to the 
audience.” 


Playboy magazine, in 
search of a vocation that 
could be exotically pho- 
tographed, scouted for pho- 
togenic, female comics. 
Coyne, who had tallied six 
months of road experience, 
applied for a spread: “I 
called and spoke to a won- 
derful woman at Playboy 
who told me to come in. 
They took Polaroids of me 
and it took six months to 
close the deal. They finally 
decided that I would be one 
of the five girls they used for 
the June, 1991 pictorial.” 

Working as a Playboy 
model wasn’t a breeze: “I 
worked for two days on that 
shoot, and each was a 12 
hour day. The first day we 
did an on-location thing of 
me at a club: me on the mi- 
crophone, reaction shots of 
the audience — anything 
that pertained to my line of 
work. They take thousands 
of pictures; some with dif- 
ferent dresses on, some with 


different earrings on, some 
with the audience facing a 
different way, some with me 
facing a different way... 

“The' day I shot I had 
laryngitis and could hardly 
stand up. The next day we 
did what they call the fanta- 
sy shots, which are the nude 
or semi-nude shots. They 
spend a whole day just do- 
ing that. I even personalized 
that shoot, because I asked 
them if it would be all right 
to bring some of my own 
props from home. I’d put a 
Betty Boop doll over here, 
and little things I like 
there — I figured it would 
make it look more real. 

“In the fantasy shots, 
they also photograph you in 
different outfits. They are 
perfectionists. They have a 
girl there that makes sure 
every piece of your lingerie 
is on perfectly. They have a 
hair person there, they have 
the makeup person there, 
they have the lighting per- 


son there. By lunch time, 
the morning shots are de- 
veloped and on the editor’s 
desk for examination. Play- 
boy generally won’t hire 
girls who have previously 
posed nude for another 
magazine. They’re really a 
class act.” 

Striking a rapport with 
the bunny company, Coyne 
was was hired for related 
gigs. Her most lucrative as- 
signment was on the Play- 
boy Channel. The pre- 
planned concept involved a 
sampling of Coyne’s comic 
spiel, though a rigid format 
had not been determined. “I 
went to their station and 
created the character of 
Candy Cracker, PI,” grins 
Coyne. “They didn’t want to 
do sketch comedy, so I came 
up with this show. 

“Candy is the female ver- 
sion of Inspector Clouseau, 
a bumbling female detective 
who solves crimes of an 
erotic nature. It’s campy 
and funny. There are 5 and 
10-minute episodes. A typi- 
cal show would have govern- 
ment agents appeal to Can- 
dy to track down someone 
who is putting itching pow- 
der in condoms. They re- 
quired one topless segment 
per show.” 

Coyne not only starred as 
Cracker, she wrote scripts 
and acted as associate pro- 
ducer. She also retained 
rights to her character and 
the series. 

Her CRYPT episode, di- 
rected by Mick Garris, is de- 
void of burlesque: “My char- 
acter is a literal cartoon- 
come-to-life named Velma. 
She is a brazen, shameless 
hussy who basically will use 
and abuse anyone. She 
springs to life from the sto- 
ryboard and she’ll do any- 
thing — including murder — 
to get what she needs. I was 
working with other stand-up 
comics on that show, includ- 
ing Richard Lewis and Rita 
Rudner. So it was sort of like 
a stand-up comic show.” 

CRYPT’s recent resis- 
tance to a surfeit of sex and 
violence may be attributable 
to the Fox network picking- 
up syndication rights. ‘'We 
shot one scene for HBO and 
the other one for Fox 'Ifelevi- 
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VIVIAN W U 

«ln THE JOY LUCK CLUB, I commit suicide by 
eating a poisonous cookie. In all of my roles, so 
far, I either get killed or have to share a man 
with five other women. Very dramatic.’’ 



Wu In TEENAGE MUTAHT NINJA TURTLES III: “The Turtles were remote con- 
trolled; when they acted, I could hear the clicking sounds of the equipment" 


sion, so there are two ver- 
sions,” enlightens Coyne. 
“In the one for Fox Televi- 
sion, I’m attired in my 
bustier the full time. But in 
the version for HBO, you 
see my breasts for a brief 
time. They shot the scene 
two separate ways.” 

Coyne’s off-screen flirta- 
tions were reserved for her 
host. “I’ve always loved that 
show, and I love that little 
doll,” she giggles. “The 
Cryptkeeper is the best 
part. A couple of Saturdays 
after I shot my episode, I 
went to see how they made 
him. I was so obsessed with 
the little creature. It takes 
something like three people 
to operate him and he looks 
so real. It’s unbelievable!” 

Developing a repertoire 
of characters, Coyne regards 
each role as “different peo- 
ple. For instance, in TALES 
FROM THE CRYPT, they 
knew what they wanted but 
it was up to the actress to 
bring it to life. I added the 
New York accent, yelling 
‘Yeah. Do it. Do it!’ I gave 
the director five different 
options. Did he want it stu- 
pid? Did he want it bright? 
French? Sometimes they 
have a very definite idea of 
what the character should 
be, but most of the time 
they give you some leeway; 
after all, it’s the artist who 
breathes life into the char- 
acter. The good directors 
work with the artist. 

“As ‘Rose’ in LEGAL 
BRIEFS, I put on glasses 
which I don’t wear for 
TALES FROM THE CRYPT. 
I actually went in dressed 
the way I thought the char- 
acter would dress.” Cosme’s 
portrayal was influenced by 
Marilyn Monroe’s gold dig- 
ger in HOW TO MARRY A 
MILLIONAIRE: “Rose is a 
little eccentric, everything 
she wears is bright. She’s a 
little bit bigger than life. 
Her main desire is to be an 
entertainer, a topless 
dancer, but she works in a 
legal office. This was anoth- 
er dark comedy. Rose’s boss 
is a jerk and he’s ripping off 
all these people. That char- 
acter was a lot of fun be- 
cause it was a very low-bud- 
get film, and they really let 


me do what I wanted. I have 
this scene on the phone and 
I decided to make this 
voodoo doll of my boss and 
stick things in it. I have a 
noose around his neck and I 
swing it back and forth.” 

The vagaries of an acting 
career also took their toll on 
Coyne’s role in BATMAN 
FOREVER. The casting of- 
fice for the Batman saga’s 
third installment was pag- 
ing through the Academy 
Players Directory; the man- 
agement closed in on 
Coyne’s pictures and called 
her agent; "They thought I 
was older! They were look- 
ing for someone in their 
fifties, but I’m in my early 
thirties. When I went for the 
audition, it was in an office 
that actually had air condi- 
tioning. It was so nice! 
Sometimes, with these B- 
films, you’re working your 
ass off and the conditions 
are horrible and the people 
are rotten — including the 
casting directors. They have 
a real overblown view of 
themselves. But these peo- 
ple were real humble and 
down to earth. I met with 
Joel Schumacher, the direc- 


tor, who was wonderful.” 

The studio was originally 
casting for a trio of older ac- 
tresses who’d be on the pay- 
roll for six weeks. But the 
threesome was whittled 
down to a Coyne solo act: 
‘T’m a socialite who wears a 
magenta wig at a party in 
Gotham City. We shot at the 
Pantages Theatre in Holly- 
wood. Jim Carrey’s Riddler 
is having a big party. They 
have these fantasy booths; 
through your brain waves, 
when you enter the booth, 
your fantasy comes to life. 
My fantasy was to have all 
these diamonds. When Two 
Face [Tommy Lee Jones] 
crashes the party, I’m in- 
volved in that scene, too. 
Joel tries to keep a very pos- 
itive attitude on the set. be- 
cause there are long hours 
and a lot of money at stake.” 

Vivian Wu 

She’s a charming woman 
who punctures any pretense 
of frigid formality with un- 
encumbered laughter, Born 
in China, Vivian Wu de- 
clared her acting aspira- 
tions by the time she turned 
sixteen. Learning the Eng- 


lish language, she appeared 
in over 15 films before mov- 
ing to Los Angeles. 

“I’ve worked with great 
directors, says Wu. “My first 
English-language film was 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s THE 
LAST EMPEROR. Bernardo 
is Italian! He’s always smil- 
ing and he’s very soft. For 
my performance, I received 
a nomination for best ac- 
tress at the Italian Film 
Festival. Because of that 
movie, I was able to start 
my career in Hollywood.” 

Upon her arrival in the 
U.S., Wu plunged into her 
craft, consulting a myriad of 
acting and dialogue coach- 
es. “On HEAVEN AND 
EARTH, [director] Oliver 
Stone showed a lot of re- 
spect to the artists, includ- 
ing me,” she continues. “I 
had a very good working re- 
lationship with him. He was 
very open to choices and he 
listens to what actors have 
to say.” 

Her career shadows the 
professional escalation of 
Joan Chen {FF 2:2), an Asian 
beauty who vacated TWINS 
PEAKS in 1991 and, two 
years later, surfaced in the 
crypt’s “Food For Thought” 
episode. “Joan Chen played 
the first wife in THE LAST 
EMPEROR and I played the 
second,” recalls Wu. “We 
worked again on HEAVEN 
AND EARTH. She played 
the mother and I played the 
rich mistress of the house. 
She worked for me that 
time — she was the maid.” 

Impressed with Wu’s 
work, director Wing Wang 
cast the actress in THE JOY 
LUCK CLUB. “I played An- 
Mai’s mother who is the 
fourth concubine to a rich 
man. She was raped and her 
family kicked her out. She 
goes back home to see her 
dying mother. She cuts her 
arm and makes the broth to 
honor her mother. Finally, 
she commits suicide by eat- 
ing the poison cookie. 

“Wing Wang is an incred- 
ible director. Wing is very 
detailed. He’s very patient. 
You trust him and you want 
to do everything for him. He 
has a good heart. You feel 
that you’re not only work- 
ing, but you’re making a 
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g her own character for the Playboy Channel, Coyne served as writer and associate producer of Candy Cracker PI: "She’s the female version of In- 
luseau.” Inset: Coyne convenes with Michael Kay and Teresa Crespo (OUT OF THE DARK, NAILS) at the Melrose Improv fora screening party, 


good friend.” 

Wu is no stranger to the 
fantasy genre. Back in 1992, 
she spent six weeks on her 
first Hollywood picture, 
THE GUYVER. The film, 
which merges outer space 
monsters and chop socky 
choreography, is a perennial 
repeater on the Sci-Fi Chan- 
nel. “That was my first en- 
counter with monsters,” she 
laughs. “I played Mitscal, 
the Japanese girl and scien- 
tist’s daughter, who’s 
screaming all the time. I’m 
Mark Hamill’s sidekick. 

“That movie was based 
on a very popular Japanese 
comic book. I had a great 
time working with Mark 
Hamill, who I had admired 
for a long time. On the first 
day, the monsters kept try- 
ing to scare me. I’d be 
putting on my makeup and 
I’d feel something tapping 
on my shoulder. I’d looked 
up and there was this huge 
monster, twice as big as me, 
looking down.” 


The film, shot in a ware- 
house in California’s Simi 
Valley, strained Wu’s vocal 
cords as well as her nerves: 
“I had to scream all the 
time! By the end of the day, 
my voice would be gone be- 
cause I had to be grabbed by 
those monsters throughout 
the entire shoot and have to 
scream and scream and 
scream. That was quite 
amusing. I didn’t have to do 
much more than scream. 
The most interesting thing 
was watching the special ef- 
fects, particularly how they 
made those monsters. The 
actors inside those body 
suits had to work very hard 
because it was very hot. We 
shot in the summer. They 
had to take off the heads 
just to get some air.” 

Her next genre film, 
TEENAGE MUTANT NIN- 
JA TURTLE III, was afford- 
ed a more luxurious budget 
and an expanded cult audi- 
ence. “I played Princess Mit- 
su,” smiles the 5’ 7” Wu. “We 


shot the film in Oregon for 
about three months. For that 
movie, I had to train to get in 
shape to be able to do mar- 
tial arts. I trained very in- 
tensively for two months pri- 
or to the shooting. It was the 
most charming film I worked 
on. The first day I had to 
work with the Turtles was 
hilarious. I keep cracking up 
because, for the second time, 
I was working with mon- 
sters; then again, they’re not 
really monsters. But they’re 
definitely not human. 

‘The turtles were so fun- 
ny but it was very compli- 
cated. We had remote con- 
trollers and all the wires, 
and people controlling the 
turtles, and actors inside 
the costumes. When the 
Turtles were acting, you can 
hear the clicking sounds of 
the equipment. Avery en- 
joyable role for me.” 

Wu developed a love of 
horseback riding from her 
experience on the film. “I 
rode a lot of horses in that. 


Off-screen, when I didn’t 
work, I would go to the 
beach, and mount a very 
naughty female horse 
named Smokey. It was the 
most fun experience of my 
life. One time, I rode to the 
water and the horse tripped 
and the two of us fell in the 
water. I loved her. I told all 
my friends that when I get 
rich, which I hope is very 
soon, I'm going to buy a 
horse. I had to learn horse- 
back riding for that picture. 
I went to Sunset Range and 
had a trainer there. Every 
morning, for two months be- 
fore the filming, I took 
karate training and horse- 
back riding. I really worked 
hard for that role.” 

Not unlike other high pro- 
file actresses — including 
Karen Allen, Tia Carrere, Tter- 
ry Farrell and Tracy Scog- 
gins — ^Wu was east, last sum- 
mer, in a CD-interactive 
game. “It’s called SUPREME 
WARRIOR, and I play the 

continued on page 60 
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FOREVER KNIGHTS VAMP FUMES OVER THE SHOW’S ''BAYWATCH 


By Lawrence Tetewsky 

It’s official: FOREVER 
KNIGHT, the syndicated 
series that created a com- 
patible milieu for vampires 
and vice squads, has bit 
the dust. The series’ cancel- 
lation may be attributable 
to excessive and inane in- 
terference, by the USA 
Network, during the final 
season. But the absence of 
Janette had already taken 
a bite out of the show’s core 
audience. Played by Debo- 
rah Duchene, the exotic 
heroine’s century-spanning 
relationship with long suf- 
fering “Nickola” (Geraint 
Wyn Davies) was among 
the genre's more poignant, 
bittersweet love affairs. 
And nobody was more sur- 
prised by Janette’s erotic 
oeuvre than Duchene her- 
self. “Her look was quite 
important to the charac- 
ter,” Duchene remarked 
last February, during a 
night off from A WINTER’S 
TALE rehearsals. A fringe 
production of the Shake- 
speare play was scheduled 
for a Toronto debut; concur- 
rent with this same period, 
the fate of FOREVER 
KNIGHT was still undeter- 
mined. “Aside from the 
vampire trappings, there 
was plenty of time in the 
make-up trailer, since al- 
most half of each episode is 
a historical flashback,” con- 
tinued Duchene. “It in- 
volves lots of period cos- 
tumes, so a lot of the work 
you see on the screen is re- 
ally the artistry of the 
make-up and hair and 



before nor after her casting. 
She suspects her own hand- 
picked wardrobe nailed her 
the role of Janette: ‘T wore a 
choker, and they liked that. 
Nobody was wearing them 
then [circa 1991-2, the first 
season]; of course, now 
they’ve become passe. It 
was a great lark playing a 
vampire, because it’s so op- 
posite of anything I’d ever 
played before. This femme 
fatale thing was just a big 
joke for me because I had, if 
anything, always played 
fairly ingenue, comic-types 
before, certainly nothing at 
all glamorous.” 

Born in Montreal, Duch- 
ene traveled around Quebec 
and Ontario, eventually 
ending up at McGill Univer- 
sity. She had aspired for a 
business degree, until an 
amateur production of 
Agnes of God beckoned; she 
was spotted by an agent, 
who introduced the fledg- 
ling actress to a myriad of 
theatrical productions. Nu- 
merous roles followed, in- 
cluding a turn as Lucy Se- 
ward in Dracula, along with 
Playboy of the Western 
World, The Sound of Mu- 
sic and A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to 
the Forum . Duchene also 
performed guest appear- 
ances in syndicated series 
shot in Toronto, including 
KUNG FU: THE NEXT 
GENERATION, MATRIX, 
COUNTERSTRIKE and 
STREET LEGAL. ‘Tve been 
very fortunate in the past 
few years and I’ve had pret- 
ty steady work, even though 
I don’t have any desire to be 
part of the Hollywood sys- 
tem. I think if I was 22 
years old I may have want- 


wardrobe departments.” 

For the uninitiated, 
FOREVER KNIGHT was 
launched as a 1989 CBS pi- 
lot with Rick Springfield as 
a moody “vampire cop” try- 
ing to become human again 
while fighting crime in L.A. 
The original Janette, played 
by Fran Ryan, was a “one 
scene character”; written as 
a stuffy, unpleasant madam- 
hostess of an anonymous 
nightclub — where the vam- 
pires and fringies meet after 
hours — she had obviously 


been embroiled in Nick’s 
more sordid past. After a 
reprise network airing, a re- 
worked version was devel- 
oped into a series as part of 
CRIME TIME AFTER 
PRIME TIME, CBS’s late- 
night experiment to bait 
viewers with “mature” en- 
tertainment; the show was 
almost entirely recast and 
transplanted from L.A. to 
Toronto locations. Duchene 
somewhat proudly admits 
to having never seen the 
Springfield version, neither 


Beguiling as FOREVER KNIGHT’S blood luster. Deborah Duchene relates, “This 
femme fatale thing was a big joke for me. 1 always played comic-types before." 
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INFLUENCE. 


ed that, but I’m coming in- 
to it later, so I have no de- 
sire to do that whole thing. 
I would much rather stay 
in Toronto and Canada and 
do my thing here. I can do 
theatre, which is my true 
first love. There’s nothing 
more satisfying to me than 
being on stage where 
there’s Shakespeare in my 
mouth. It’s so much more 
involving in every way — 
physically and emotionally, 
and in terms of the work 
you do to prepare. 

“It’s not that I don’t enjoy 
working in front of the cam- 
era, or that I don’t respect it, 
because I do. I think it’s just 
a different skill. Tm not fond 
of formula television, and 
having to say lines that I 
think are stupid. But some- 
times you have to do that to 
make the money to do the- 
atre. So what you do is say 
the lines that are stupid the 
best you can and then, once 
in a while, you get some 
lines that are not stupid 
and — hopefully! — ^you can do 

Right: Duchene in "Fate Worse Than 
Death." Below: Turning mortal in 

'‘nie Human Factor," she erodes the 
bond between Nick and Natalie. 


DEBOBAH DUCHEHE 

^During a very passionate kiss, I bit down on 
his tongue with my fangs and drew blood. I 
didn't realize how long they actually were! It’s 
one of the first hazards of playing a vampire!’’ 



Tile cast ot FOREVER KNIOHT (clockwise from left): Geraint Wyn Davis, John 
Kapelos, Catherine DIsher, Nigel Bennett, Natsuko Ohama and Debrah Duchene. 


them some justice.” 

Duchene was intrigued 
by the revised premise of 
the series, developed by 
James D. Parriott, that 
scrutinized the flexibility of 
vampires and their acclima- 
tion to a constantly chang- 
ing world. ‘When the audi- 
tions came around,” she re- 
membered, “I just sort of 
pulled around and found 
this part of me that liked to 
fantasize about being glam- 
orous. It had something to 
do with the nature of being 
a vampire, because I felt I 
wanted to reach for the 
depth that vampires must 
have. Even though there 
were plenty of opportunities 
for some nice laconic, dry 
humor, there must also be 
an incredible depth to living 
that long and seeing so 
much, all the while treading 
a moral line.” 

Initially, FOREVER 
KNIGHT proved a a bit 
hard to find. Many CBS af- 
filiates opted for syndicated 
reruns in the late-night 
post-news spot; neverthe- 
less, the series attracted a 
significant cult retinue. Its 
popularity traversed to Eu- 
rope, where the running 
time per episode was sup- 
plemented with more “ex- 
plicit” footage. “Since it was 
my first series, I really did- 
n’t know what to expect,” 
Duchene admitted. “I felt 
quite tentative, and kept 
wondering what they want- 
ed — whoever they were — 
and I couldn’t stop thinking 
that way. My part was quite 
small in the first season, but 
I kept hearing about how re- 
sponsive the fans were, 
which to me was so surpris- 
ing.” Not as surprising was 
the first cancellation of 
FOREVER KNIGHT; David 
Letterman’s move to CBS 
prompted the network to 
dissolve CRIME TIME. 

“When we went on that 
long hiatus, I was pretty 
sure we wouldn’t be coming 
back,” recounted Duchene. 
“I was quite surprised when 
we were called back for a 
second season because, as 
an actress, you’ve been 
struggling and struggling 
until suddenly you’ve got a 
series; everybody tells you 


that you’ve hit the money 
pot, but it’s not all that big, 
and then you become prey to 
those thoughts again — Do 
they like me? Are they going 
to keep me on? Will they 
write more or less for me? 
You become completely inse- 
cure. I went through a bit of 
that, until I ultimately real- 
ized that it was fairly point- 
less to worry because there 
were too many factors in- 
volved — many of them plain 
business, that I couldn’t af- 
fect. Then I realized that I 
was just really glad that we 
were back for a second sea- 
son, and I was surprised at 
just how glad I was. I didn’t 
realize I had wanted to 
come back that badly.” 

Janette flourished in 
FOREVER KNIGHT’S sec- 
ond season, which included 


an exposition of her gene- 
sis: surviving a moribund 
existence as a French pros- 
titute more than 800 years 
ago, she was consigned to 
blood-driven immortality by 
LaCroix (Nigel Bennett). 
Her continued interactions 
with Nicholas established 
an intriguing triangular re- 
lationship; while Janette 
personified the visceral pas- 
sions of vampiric love, Nick 
pendulously struggled be- 
tween past memories and 
his desire for mortality, the 
latter represented by his re- 
lationship with Dr. Natalie 
Lambert (Catherine Disher) 
who was always seeking a 
cure for Nick’s “condition.” 
“The second season was a 
lot more interesting for me,” 
asserted Duchene. “I had 
more to do, and it felt like 


they were giving Janette 
some nice dimensions.” 

As the series moved into 
first-run syndication of its 
second season, production 
values increased as the rig- 
ors of vampire acting con- 
tinued unabated- “It was 
mostly humorous,” Duch- 
ene grinned. “A classic one 
that I always think of — be- 
cause I had so many kissing 
scenes with Nickola when 
we had our fangs in — was 
in the first season episode, 
‘Cherry Blossoms.’ During a 
very passionate kiss, I bit 
down on his tongue with 
my fangs, because I didn’t 
realize just how long they 
actually were. He was in 
lots of pain, especially since 
I drew first blood. That’s 
one of the first hazards of 
playing a vampire. Also, it’s 
very hard to speak clearly 
with fangs. You tend to lisp 
a lot, which doesn’t give you 
a whole lot of natural au- 
thority and dignity.” 

Janette’s expanding popu- 
larity rendered alterations, 
orchestrated by the USA Net- 
work during the show’s third 
season, no less than incom- 
prehensible. USA insisted 
upon introducing new char- 
acters to take the place of es- 
tablished regulars; already 
burned by SILK STALK- 
INGS, the network conceptu- 
alized this “safety valve” to 
discourage the defection of 
leading actors. According to 
the Internet, which perpet- 
ually hums with FOREV- 
ER KNIGHT communiques, 
USA dismissed Duchene be- 
cause she lacked the sex ap- 
peal compliant with the 
show’s “new direction.” Duch- 
ene partially concurred with 
the rationale: “My not com- 
ing back for the third season 
was due to a number of fac- 
tors. I was planning to go 
back as per my contract, and 
my contract was not going to 
be renewed as it was written. 
I was offered the opportunity 
to come back under different 
circumstances that did not 
fulfill my contract. 

“They [USA and assorted 
production partners] real- 
ized that they wouldn’t be 
using me as much as my 
contract originally required. 
When it was first drawn up, 
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my contract stipulated 
an increase in usage 
with each succeeding 
year. It’s my feeling that 
when USA bought the 
show, they wanted to go 
in a much younger di- 
rection, aiming for the 
18-34-year-old male tar- 
get. I hadn’t realized 
that I wasn’t young 
enough for that age. I 
told them that I was 
pretty insulted that my 
contract wasn’t going 
to be renewed as was 
stipulated, and that I 
didn’t want to settle for 
considerably less. ..and 
that, mostly, I didn’t 
like the direction in 

which they were plan- 

ning to take the show, 
which was actually stat- 
ed as planning to com- 
pete with BAYWATCH! 

I didn’t want to do that, 
it kept me from doing 
other things, and it was- 
n’t as if I’d be working 
enough to make it 
worthwhile. They decid- 
ed not to honor the orig- 
inal agreement for fees 
and usage, and I didn’t 
want to take their offer.” 

Then came the USA 
bailout; in a somewhat 
redundant decision of 
scheduling, the retooled 
third season of FOREV- 
ER KNIGHT premiered 
in late 1995 with “Black 
Buddha,” a two-part 
episode. The broadcasts 
stretched through four con- 
secutive nights in the 10:00 
PM slot. Viewer reaction 
was immediate and horren- 
dous. By Christmas time, 
USA had become so disen- 
chanted with the revitalized 
FOREVER KNIGHT that 
the series was “cancelled.” 
lYanslation: yanking the 
show from its premiere spot, 
the network arbitrarily 
broadcast new episodes in 
shifting late night slots. 

The restoration of script 
quality and character in- 
tegrity grew as the BAY- 
WATCH influence dimin- 
ished. As a bonus, Janette 
returned for an exemplary 
episode. “1 promised Ger 
that I would do one show if 
he directed it, and came up 
with a story idea,” noted 


lover were eventually 
wiped-out by a vam- 
pire — Nick, perhaps. 
Nick subsequently 
meets LaCroix who, 
previously unenlight- 
ened to Janette’s mor- 
tality, demands the 
facts behind her hu- 
man reclamation. 

The original version 
faded-out with Nick 
rescuing Janette, de- 
spite her protestations, 
with the artificial life 
applied by a vampire 
bite. There had been 
speculation the ending 
was altered to afford 
Janette the liberty of 
returning to the series, 
pending upon its fourth 
season renewal. How- 
ever, the last episode 
concluded with the ter- 
mination of nearly all 
the major continuing 
characters; hence, an- 


Duchene, “which he did, so 
I did. It was actually a lot 
of fun to do. It was shot 
just before the Christmas 
break, and Ger did a really 
fine job directing.” 

The episode, “The Hu- 
man Factor,” dealt with 
Janette’s metamorphosis in- 
to a human. Among the few 
implausibilities is Nick’s er- 
roneous diagnosis of 
Janette; their relationship’s 
longevity notwithstanding, 
he initially can’t fathom 
that she’s physically and 
emotionally divorced herself 
from the undead. Neverthe- 
less, the revelation regard- 
ing Janette’s conversion 
shatters the already eroding 
bond between Nick and Na- 
talie. Janette explained that 
she had fallen in love, and 
had extracted only a mini- 
mal amount of blood from 


her suitor during their love- 
making. She was so smitten 
with the gentleman that her 
love not only prevailed over 
his murder, but provoked 
her transformation into a 
human. 

Aside from the internal 
dramatic tensions, THE 
HUMAN FACTOR also gen- 
erated a certain amount of 
Internet controversy. In- 
formed sources insist that 
the climax of the show was 
drastically re-edited. The 
broadcast version conclud- 
ed with Janette’s apparent 
self-sacrifice in a fire; she 
expires in an effort to save 
her deceased lover’s son, 
while resisting Nick’s offer 
of life support via vam- 
pirism. In the show’s tag, 
it’s ambiguously implied 
that the criminals who 
killed Janette and her 


other resurrection seems 
unlikely. 

Equally unlikely is Duch- 
ene’s voluntary incarnation 
as Janette. Aside from the 
frustration of waiting an av- 
erage two years between 
seasons, she’s also some- 
what disturbed by the “in- 
tensity” of the fan scene. “I 
found that the couple of con- 
ventions that I went to were 
mixed bags,” said Duchene, 
“although one was actually 
quite lovely.” 

As for her future agen- 
da, Duchene was “concen- 
trating so much on A WIN- 
TER’S TALE that I haven’t 
made any definite plans for 
afterwards, so I know I’ll 
be staying in Toronto. But 
beyond that. I’m not sure 
exactly what I’ll be doing. 
I’ll Just have to see what 
comes around.” □ 
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LANDON HALL; FROM 

By Dan Scapperotti 

Plots are optional — more often, 
nonexistent — in Cinemax’s EROTIC 
CONFESSIONS, an episodic series of 
fleshy vignettes which grind out a sur- 
plus of softcore action. The dialogue 
i“My boy got dissed by a lapdancer!”, 

“Are you turned on when you know a 
stranger is watching?”) is purred, 
moaned or unnecessary; actors more of- 
ten communicate with each other via 
the Braille system. Naturally, the show 
premiered to huge ratings and has been 
renewed for a second season. In- 
genues, competing for exposure, have 
besieged the producers with resumes. 
Landon Hall is one of the few actresses 
whom HBO executives invited back for 
an encore appearance. Though she 
performs the obligations of the series 
with conviction. Hall may be reluctant 
to be pigeonholed as “eye candy.” 

Born in Virginia Beach, Hall was 
declared winner of a local bikini com- 
petition when spotted by a photogra- 


Lett: "I'm not modest In the least, that's just my 
way!” Below; Hall as a spirit in UTTLE WTTCHES; 
“They glued a skull mask & feathers on my face." 



PUPPETMASTER III TO DIFF’RENT STROKES WITH DANA PLATO. 



pher. “He took a lot of shots 
of me,” Hall remembers, 

“and put some in the local 
paper. He hooked me up 
with a modeling agency. I 
didn’t really like doing it, 
but it was making me good 
money at 15 years old. The 
modeling was fun but, when 
I look back on it, I like the 
acting so much more.” 

Cast in a student film, 
the green-eyed pupil devel- 
oped a fondness for drama. 

Upon graduation from high 
school, she cruised to the 
Mecca of movie star wanna- 
bes; Los Angeles. 

Hall circumvented the fi- 
nancial struggles that im- 
peril starlets when they’re 
finally shaken by Hollywood 
reality. “I had a gig modeling that 
saved my ass when I first moved out 
here. It was for a fur company. That 
saved me, because I got that when I 
walked off the plane. I went to the first 
modeling agency and they said, Tou’d 
be perfect for this job.’ I went in and 
got a job modeling furs three or four 
times a week. That was only about 
$1,000-$1,200 but that was all I need- 
ed to keep afloat for a while.” 

Jobs as a waitress and bartender 
supplemented her income. “I was un- 
der age,” she explains, “and I worked 
at a place called Spice, a rock club in 
Hollywood. But once they caught wind 
of my age, that was the end of me.” 

Ironically, Hall’s modeling profes- 
sion stereotyped her in a image that 
faded with her film career. “I did a 
bunch of covers for Bridal magazine,” 
she recounts. “I was the bride — the ‘lit- 
tle good girl ’ — a lot. I still do modeling 
here and there.” 

The virginal roles weren’t limited 
to still pix as a blushing bride. Cast in 
the Magnolia Playhouse production of 
King Lear, Hall “had the part of Cor- 
delia, the sweet daughter. That was 
interesting for me because I didn’t 
know how I’d deal with Shakespeare. 
The lingo was hard, but once you get 
used to it, it becomes kind of easy and 


you forget about the phrasing. That 
was the best thing I’ve done because, 
once you do Shakespeare, you can 
pretty much do almost anything in 
theatre.” 

Stage fright seems to be part and 
parcel of the actor’s trade and Hall 
was no exception. “When I started act- 
ing in Virginia, I would get butter- 
flies,” she admits. “But when I moved 
out here, that’s when the terror began. 
It took a while, but I don’t really get 
nervous anymore. My hands used to 
shake uncontrollably.” 

Making her film debut in Full 
Moon’s PUPPETMASTER III, Hall ap- 
peared topless in “a small part with 
Michelle Bauer. It was a two-day gig. I 
was one of the girls in a brothel.” 

Cast as a psychic in STOLEN 
HEARTS, Hall’s screen time substan- 
tially expanded: “This guy rips off my 
best friend and takes off with her 
money. Basically, the whole movie is 
them trying to track down this guy. I 
was the lead. I loved being the focus of 
everyone’s attention. There was a lot 
of pressure when you only shoot for 
two weeks, and you’re doing 8 to 10 
pages of dialogue per day.” 

Her subsequent film, VICIOUS 
KISS, united Hall with erotic thriller 
diva Monique Parent and the late 


Margaux Hemingway. “I 
worked on that about four 
days,” notes Hall, whose 
character is wiped out by a 
jealous lover. “Monique 
plays the wife of a rich, 
powerful man who collects 
antiques. She kills him and 
much of the movie flash- 
backs to an explanation of 
why she kills him. I’m the 
reason. She kills him be- 
cause he falls in love with 
me. I’m in the beginning 
and the end. I play the mis- 
tress. The bad girl.” 

OTHER MEN’S WIVES 
required Hall to polarize 
herself from femmes fa- 
tales. “That’s right. I’m the 
good girl this time. It’s 
about a womanizer who on- 
ly dates married women; women he 
can’t have. He almost gets killed in 
one of his affairs, and it kind of 
brings him to the realization that he 
has to change his life — and not be 
such a schmuck. He happens to meet 
me when he comes to that revelation, 
and he falls in love with me. But, at 
the end, he gets murdered. 

“I like the bitch — bad girl roles ! — 
but I always seem to get the good girl 
roles. That’s probably because I do 
mostly good girl stuff. I guess we all 
want what we can’t have. But I tend to 
always get the nice girl.” 

Answering the casting call for 
EROTIC CONFESSIONS, Hall not 
only nailed the lead for “A Model Situ- 
ation” but picked up a role in another 
episode, “Games People Play.” “The 
whole series is about relationships,” 
advises the actress. ‘In my debut seg- 
ment, I play a student who falls in 
love, at first sight, with an art stu- 
dent. He ignores me many, many 
times when I try to approach him. My 
character is very shy. I try to get him 
to ask me out and I become very frus- 
trated. I show up in his art class one 
day, and I become one of the models to 
get his attention. It works to the point 
where he walks out of the class and 
leaves me there kind of shaken. We fi- 
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nally fall in love. 

“There was one love scene at 
the end of the show, but its focus 
was on the lives of two people. It 
was shot in three days. But the 
focal point in ‘Games People 
Play,’ which was shot in only two 
days, was on sex.” 

The high volume of scripts 
prompted a two-week casting 
session. “I heard that the EROT- 
IC CONFESSIONS producers 
pretty much saw everybody in 
town,” smiles Hall. “Everybody I 
know went up for them. They’d 
fax sides to me, and I study 
them, and go in for the audition. 

They put you on tape and send 
the tape to HBO, who’d then 
look at the day’s taping and pick 
the people they want to call 
back. They gave me different 
material for my second audition, 
which was attended by the cast- 
ing director, the director and 
somebody from HBO. They 
watch you, and tape you again, 
and narrow it down. You go back 
for a final call back but, this 
time, they do a body check. 

“An3dime there is any nudi- 
ty at all, they have you do body 
checks. Sometimes you get to 
wear underwear and a bra; 
but, sometimes, they ask you 
not to wear a bra. They do 
body checks to make sure 
you’re not hiding something 
behind your clothes; they want 
to make sure you look like your 
picture, that you’re physically 
compatible with scenes requir- 
ing you to be nude or walking 
around in your underwear. The 
casting director will usually be 
present, but they usually have a 
woman in the room. Sometimes they 
tape the body check, sometimes they 
don’t. Sometimes you can just go in a 
bathing suit.” 

Even actresses who routinely re- 
sign themselves to nudity have, in 
past interviews, described the “body 
check” as the audition’s “most dread- 
ful” demand. While acquiescing to the 
practicality of the process. Hall draws 
the line. “There was a show — I won’t 
say what it was — that I was going to 
work on. They wanted to do two body 
checks, and I had already done one 
which had been taped. And they 
wanted the three girls they picked to 
do it again. My manager and I re- 
fused. Once they put you on tape, 
there’s no reason to bring you back in 
for another body check.” 

Cast as “Annie” in “Games People 
Play,” Hall writes to series host 
Jacqueline Stone (Ava Fabian) about 


her experiences in a strip poker game 
which turned into a torrid 'Truth or 
Sexual Dare tournament; Annie was 
challenged to make love to her girl- 
friend, Laurel. 

“My character is very confused 
about her sexuality,” Hall explains. 
“It’s about her exploration of various 
sexual scenarios. During the card 
game, they talk about relationships 
and different things in their lives. My 
character is very curious about her 
sexuality, because she doesn’t quite 
know what’s going on. So the show 
leads into my character trying to find 
her sexuality.” 

I can’t resist firing that perennial 
question. Weren't you wearing a navel 
ring in that episode! “Oh, I've had that 
for about four years,” Hall laughs. “I’ve 
always liked earrings and I thought it 
would be cool to have my bellybutton 
pierced.” 

As if the rigors of modeling and act- 


ing weren’t enough. Hall has 
tested another entertainment 
venue; she sings with Glass 
Eden whenever the ensemble 
performs at Hollywood clubs. 
“The band has a guy and girl 
singer,” says Hall. “It’s kind of 
Nine Inch Nails-meets-HoIe, 
Courtney Love’s band. It’s cool 
and I have kind of the punk 
edge. We’ve been recording an 
album on Reality Records, a di- 
vision of Capitol.” 

No stranger to vocalizing. 
Hall portrayed Sandy in a 
school production of Grease. “I 
have always written lyrics for 
the guys,” grins Hall. “I lived 
with a musician for three 
years, and I’ve always been 
surrounded by musicians. My 
friend was putting a band to- 
gether and he thought I’d be 
great, so he invited me to come 
down for an audition. I’ve been 
wanting to do this for a long 
time. Our goal is to be picked 
up by a bigger label. They 
would just have to buy us out 
of our contract with Reality.” 

But with her career picking 
up steam. Hall isn’t afforded 
the rehearsal time for jammin’; 
she’s too preoccupied with fine 
tuning her first love: “I’ve stud- 
ied with quite a few acting 
teachers out here, and every 
teacher you work with has their 
own method. I take different 
aspects from each, bits and 
pieces that work for me. I stay 
in acting classes because it 
keeps me right there.” 

Auditions, which have aver- 
aged one per day for Hall, can 
wreak havoc on a film novice’s 
nerves — not to mention her wheels. 
“Sometimes you may have to drive 
30 miles to the audition,” she says. 
“If you get called back, you drive 30 
miles again. The third call back is 
usually the final cut. There is so 
much work just to get the part.” 

Hall’s spring 1996 release, OVER 
THE WIRE, was touted by its distrib- 
utor, 'Triboro Entertainment, with a 
cross-country tour. The low-budget 
film is a hybrid of the erotic thriller 
and whodunit genres: A telephone 
lineman overhears a woman’s scheme 
to murder her sister. Our hero rushes 
to the intended victim’s house only to 
discover that both the sisters live in 
the same residence. Hall, directed by 
Fred Olen Ray, plays one of the sib- 
lings. “They make me out as the bad, 
bitchy sister,” she says while rolling 
her eyes. “But then I end up being 
the ‘good one’ at the fade-out. The 
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“I like bad girl roles, 
y’know, ‘the bitch,’ 
but I always seem to 
get the virtuous, 
‘good girl' roles.” 


hardest part of this role was that I 
play someone older, a character in 
her late ’20s. There had to be a dif- 
ference between the two sisters. 
Rachel, written as the younger sis- 
ter, was played by Shauna O’Brien 
IFF 4:3]. In real life. I’m a little 
younger than her but I play her older 
sister. They put my hair up, and 
dressed me very sophisticated, and 
put on a lot of makeup. We shot the 
film in two weeks. Fred Ray is the 
one-take wonder — you better get it 
right the first or second time. Fortu- 
nately, I’ve always been good at 
memorizing lines.” 

Although she’s lifted herself from 
anonymity, Hall still risks the lament 
of all fledgling actors: rejection. “When 
you’re turned down after an audition, 
you just have to tell yourself, ‘It’s not 
me.’ It has nothing to do with you. It 
can be one little thing why you don’t 
get a part. I learned, early on when I 
was modeling, that you don’t get every 
gig. You have to be secure with your- 
self and confident in your ability — 
that comes from working hard at 
something, and knowing that you gave 
it your best.” 

The actress just wrapped a guest 


night: "I don't have a problem with my 
body, I'm proud of IL" Below: Her "bitchy 
sister" facade cracks in OVER THE WIRE. 





role on HOTLINE, a new HBO 
series: “In the ‘Shutterbugs’ 
episode, I play a real women’s 
libber. The show is about my re- 
lationship with my boyfriend, 
who’s a photographer, and how 
we work through everything. 

My boyfriend is offered a lot of 
money to take pictures of show- 
girls and strippers. My charac- 
ter is against any exploitation 
of women, and she feels be- 
trayed he would even consider 
doing it. They have a con- 
frontation and she leaves him, 
but she comes back. Every- 
thing works out for them. He 
takes the pictures and she 
opens her eyes, realizing the 
photos are not degrading. Our 
director, Jane Simpson, was in- 
credible to work with.” 

Indisputably, Hall’s inclina- 
tion to perform sans wardrobe is 
partially attributable to her fre- 
quent employment: “As a rule of 
thumb, I won’t do nudity unless 
I’m the pivotal character, like in 
OVER THE WIRE. I won’t take 
a role as ‘the girl’ — you know, 
someone who comes in for one 
day and does a sex scene. I don’t 
have a problem with nudity if 
it’s story-driven and I’m the lead 
of the picture. 

“In EROTIC CONFES- 
SIONS, we’re supposed to be 
competing with Zalman King’s 
RED SHOE DIARIES. That’s 
what Cinemax wanted to do. 

So, going in, I knew it was go- 
ing to be sexy and racy. But I 
really liked the director Peter 
Bunch, and producer Marilyn 
Vance, and they assured me 
that it was going to be shot tasteful- 
ly. And I think it was. I’m not modest 
in the least. I’m very free and open. 
That’s just my way. If people don’t 
like it, then too bad. Next! 

“I’ve turned down a lot of stuff. 
For the longest time, when I came 
out here, I wouldn’t do nudity. Not 
because Landon has a problem with 
her body; I don’t have a problem and 
I work really hard on my body. I’m 
proud of it. I just thought that if I 
did nudity, people wouldn’t take me 
seriously as an actress. Then came 
the realization that if I like the 
script, then who cares what anyone 
else thinks? If I like the script and 
the people I’m working with — and 
it’s a large part or the lead in a film, 
and it’s for a large company like 
HBO or Andrew Stevens’ company 
and it’s going to get me a lot of expo- 
sure — then I don’t have a problem.” 

Connections in Hollywood are the 


town s stock m trade. When HOTLINE 
director Jane Simpson was casting her 
new film, LITTLE WITCHES, she re- 
membered Hall: “It’s a kid’s movie. 
These young school girls, 16-18 years 
old, get in a bunch of trouble. They 
try to conjure up evil spirits because 
they think it will give them power. I 
play an 18-year-old whom they con- 
jure up. They’re doing the same thing 
that my character did back in 1896. 
They call me the ‘Illuminati.’ I warn 
the girls that what happened to me 
will happen to them. So I’m their 
guardian angel in a way. 

“I’m brought up from the dead, so I 
get to wear scary masks. They put a 
skull mask on me with feathers and 
they glued that on my face. In the be- 
ginning of the movie. I’m conjuring up 
the evil spirit and then it goes into the 
present day.” 

A couple of weeks ago. Hall 
was reunited with director Fred 


Olen Ray, and VICIOUS KISS 
co-star Monique Parent, for 
MAXIMUM SECURITY. As 
an investigative reporter. 
Hall's ambitions provoke her 
involuntary exile to a prison 
that’s governed by convicts. 
“She has to fight for her life,” 
enthuses Hall. “I worked with 
some friends of mine on fight 
sequences so I could pull 
them off on-camera. I’ve actu- 
ally done a few fights, punch- 
es and taking punches. I had 
a couple of fight scenes with 
guys in the film. I had a long 
one with Monique, who is one 
of the bad guys, where I 
throw her through a window. 
I’m glad I got to do some 
fighting, because that’s what 
I want to get into; some ac- 
tion. I caught on very quick- 
ly” 

Her summer schedule also 
includes JACK AND JILL 
AND JILL, ostensibly a love 
triangle but actually an explo- 
ration of alternate lifestyles; 
lesbianism, once branded 
taboo in mainstream Holly- 
wood, has turned into a chal- 
lenge for eminent actresses 
(see Gina Gershon, page 8, for 
her screen alliance with Jen- 
nifer Tilly in BOUND). Hall 
and Dana Plato play the Jills. 
Hall’s Jill is entwined in an 
abusive love/hate relationship 
when Plato’s Jill arrives on 
the scene. “My character is 
very dependent and naive,” 
explains Hall. “I allow Jack to 
get control and manipulate 
me, and screw with my head. 
Dana’s Jill is working on a shoot 
with Jack, and our characters are 
night and day from each other. She’s 
the ballsy New York woman who 
doesn’t take any shit from anybody. 
And she’s a full-blown lesbian, but I 
don’t know that. While Jack is try- 
ing to figure her out, she falls head 
over heels in love with me.” 

A friendship blossoms and the two 
women bond. Finally, no longer tol- 
erant of Jack’s intimidation, Jill 
splits and finds comfort in Jill’s ea- 
ger arms. “That’s when the love 
scene happens,” Hall nods, “and she 
tells me she’s gay. I decide I’m going 
to go for it and see what it’s about. I 
get very torn and confused, because 
I think I’m a total lesbian. What are 
my parents going to think? 

The tension inherent in a love- 
making scene was dissipated by the 
off-screen rapport between both ac- 
tresses. “Dana was great to work 


Hall Indirectly launched her career as winner of a bikini competition; 
photos, printed in her hometown newspaper, landed modeling jobs. 
"Posing was fun but, in retrospect, I like the acting so much more," 
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“I have no problem 
with nudity, I’m very 
free and open. If 
people don’t like it, 
then that’s too bad.” 


with,” smiles Hall, “aud we got along 
very well, which made it easy to do 
the lesbian scenes. It wasn’t hard to 
do because they saved it for the end 
of the shoot, and we already had de- 
veloped a friendship and liked each 
other as women. It was much easier 
then if they had thrown us into it the 
first day. It was like a male love 
scene. It’s nice if you can get to know 
somebody and like that person for 
who they are. It makes it a lot easier 
then with somebody you think is a 
creep. As far as — ” 

Hall shoots a glance at the wall 
clock. Four p.m. She sprints to the set 
of BUSTED, a film directed by Corey 
Feldman, and her hasty exit is a 
cliflhanger; no time to discuss her role 
or the plot. No time to discuss 
whether or not she considers herself 
locked into t&a. No time to discuss 
her aspirations. Then again, she may 
be quite content with her status quo. I 
mean, most of this town’s new ar- 
rivals — beauty pageant winners, 
smalltown models, strippers, all of 
them floundering for just a blip in a B- 
film — enviously concur, “Landon Hall 
is smokin!” □ 






Cast with Jennifer Tilly in a film noir Sleeper, 
Gershon plays the “Male lead” in their lesbian liaison. 

By Dan Scapperotti 



Survival stories are 
grist for the tabloids. “/ 
Survived A Tornado"... “I 
Survived a Grizzly 
Attack”... “I Survived An 
Atomic Blast”... “1 Sur- 
vived My Alien Abduc- 
tion.” But all of these dis- 
asters are a tempest in a 
teapot compared to the 
professional perpetuity of 
Gina Gershon; she sur- 
vived SHOWGIRLS. 
We’re talkin’ apocalypse 
on an Irwin Allen scale; a 
commercial and critical 
flop, the film threatened 
to derail the careers of 
anyone involved in its artifi- 
cial life. One year after its re- 
lease, at least two of the par- 
ticipants have emerged un- 
scathed; the aforementioned 
Ms. Gershon and, inexplica- 
bly, screenwriter Joe Eszter- 
has. What’s more, she’s qual- 
ified for this year’s Esquire 
list of “women we love.” Ger- 
shon has eluded self-destruc- 
tion because she’s an actress, 
not a movie star. She’s spent 
her ten-year career invari- 
ably proving she’s better 
than her movies. But, this 
year, Gershon has met her 


match; specifically, a film 
worthy of her talent- But 
we’re getting ahead of our- 
selves here... 

A native of Woodland 
Hills, California, Gershon 
unapologetically notes, “I 
was like a surfer valley 
chick. No one ever believes 
me, but it’s true.” Her earli- 
est goal, a career in cloak n’ 
dagger, evaporated when 
she was cast in ajunior high 
school production of Melody 
Jones-, playing the title role, 
Gershon’s dramatic exercise 
proved addictive. 


Transferring from Bos- 
ton’s Everson College to 
New York University, Ger- 
shon earned her degree in 
theatre; psychology and phi- 
losophy served as her “mi- 
nor” options. Once enlight- 
ened to the competitiveness 
of her preferred vocation, 
Gershon banded together 
with other aspirant actors; 
the resultant repertory was 
christened The Naked An- 
gels. ‘1 was definitely there 
at the beginning,” she ex- 
plains. “I guess there were 
six founding members and I 


was in the first group. 
Basically, there was a 
bunch of us who had 
worked together before, 
we went to school togeth- 
er and played baseball to- 
gether. At the time, we 
were getting disgruntled 
because neither EST or 
Manhattan Theatre Com- 
pany was hiring us. So 
we just said, ‘Fuck it,’ 
and started our own 
group and everyone just 
started doing incredibly 
well. It’s a great group of 
actors and writers, with 
John Robin Bates, Rob 
Morrow, Marisa 'Tomei, 
Nancy Travis, Fisher 
Stevens, Matthew Brod- 
erick.” 

'Tallying a myriad of cred- 
its, including a 1986 produc- 
tion of Camille with Kath- 
leen 'Ihrner, Gershon landed 
a minor role in 3:15 — THE 
MOMENT OF TRUTH 
(1986), directed by Larry 
Gross. “I was actually in that 
weird film,” she muses. “It 
was kind of like HIGH 
NOON set in a high school. 
It was a very strange movie. 
Mario Van Peebles was in it 
and I was in it.” 

Critics acknowledged 
Gross as “Walter Hill’s pro- 
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SHOWGIRLS: Gershon and Elizabeth 
Berkley shot their >4vens';ng>lng'e/ 
duet on a closed set. L: As a solo 
act, Gershon gyrated for 600 extras. 

tege.” Ironically, only two 
years later, Gershon sur- 
faced at an audition for 
RED HEAT, an Arnold 
Schwarzenegger shoot-’em- 
up helmed by Walter Hill. 
“That was kind of a nice sur- 
prise,” the actress remem- 
bers. “At that point, I hadn’t 
had a lead in a big movie 
and I kind of went in for a 
smaller part. After my first 
meeting with Hill, he asked 
me to read for the lead. That 
was a great experience. I got 
to dance in that and I got to 
play opposite Schwarzeneg- 
ger and [Jamesl Belushi. I 
really adored Walter Hill. 

“Schwarzenegger is hys- 
terical. The only problem 
working with him is that it’s 
hard to stop laughing. He’s 
really one of the funniest 
guys I’ve ever met. Some- 
times, he’ll say things right 
before you do a take eind you 
just crack up. He makes you 
laugh too much.” 




Gershon’s character, Cat 
Manzetti, was “originally 
named Loretta. Maybe she 
was going to be black. Wal- 
ter Hill called me up and 
said, ‘You know, that name 
doesn’t really suit you. Why 
don’t you think up one for 
yourself?’ I thought that was 
really exciting. 

“I liked the idea of calling 
her Catherine. And the first 
time that Schwarzenegger 
or Belushi saw me — I don’t 
remember, but that moment 
might have gotten cut — they 
kind of said, ‘Cat Manzetti!’ 
and I said, ‘It’s Catherine.’ 
Everyone called her Cat. 
She was trying to escape her 
past and make a real legiti- 
mate life for herself. But 
she’s drawn in because of 
her badass husband. To ba- 
sically get her life back, she 
sells out her husband and 
ends up getting killed be- 
cause of it.” 

Climbing up the ladder, 
Gershon cut her teeth on 
the inevitable “horror 
show”; cast as an insatiable 
femme fatale, she sampled 
the genre in “Jar,” an 
episode of the syndicated 
MONSTERS series. 

And then there’s the mis- 
guided turkey, the one that 
vanishes from an estab- 
lished thespian’s resume, 
which only foolhardy jour- 
nalists drop into the conver- 
sation. Risking the wrath of 
Gershon, I delicately pose 
the question: “By 1989, you 
did the Schwarzenegger 
movie and you A had sup- 
porting role, opposite Tom 
Cruise, in COCKTAIL; so 
whatever possessed you to 
do a horrible, derivative 
mess like VOODOO 
DAWN?” (Yeah, she sur- 
vived this film, too; but, un- 
like SHOWGIRLS, nobody 
knows VOODOO DAWN ex- 
ists!)... 

Anyway, she doesn’t 
punch out my lights. Clear- 
ing her throat, (Jershon ex- 
plains she “had just gotten 
back from New Orleans, 
where I had met this weird 
voodoo girl. We were hang- 
ing out with all these 
strange people and when I 
came home, there was a 
black cat waiting for me on 
my window sill. All of a sud- 



BOUND: Cast as sapphic city slickers, Jennifer Tilly and Gershon foil the mob. 
“We were laughing almost the entire time during our love scenes," relates Tilly. 


den, I get this script deliv- 
ered called VOODOO 
DAWN. I thought, ‘Oh, wow, 
I should probably do this 
movie!’ I thought it was 
some kind of weird sign. I 
realized later on that it’s 
probably not the best way to 
choose your movie. 

“We filmed that in 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
I remember we were going 
to do this one scene and 
they were getting ready for 
some ritual. There was all 
this singing and the produc- 


er came up and said, ‘I don’t 
want any singing, no chant- 
ing, none of that stuff.’ And I 
said, ‘But that’s their way, 
it’s part of their religion,’ 
and he said, ‘I don’t want 
any of that voodoo shit in 
here.’And here I thought 
this was a voodoo movie. Ac- 
tually I do respect the reli- 
gion of voodoo and all that. 
Unfortunately, it didn’t end 
up being what I thought it 
was going to be.” 

Gershon’s ambitions 
aren’t rooted in celebrity. 


She covets a personalized, 
even scaled-down role if it 
yields the opportunity to 
work with a compassionate 
director; hence, she ap- 
proved the part of Laurie in 
CITY OF HOPE, John 
Sayles’ dramatization of ur- 
ban life. “A superb cast en- 
livens even the smallest 
parts,” raved one critic. 
“John Sayles has the same 
kind of vibes as Robert Alt- 
man,” smiles Gershon. “I 
think it makes a big differ- 
ence that they both work 
with the same crews over 
the years. You get on the set 
and it’s such a pleasant en- 
vironment that you’re al- 
lowed to just do your work. 

“The picture takes place 
in New Jersey. It followed 
this guy’s downward spiral. 
Vinnie Spano played my 
brother and it’s his story. It’s 
about this guy who is al- 
ways in trouble. As his sis- 
ter, I’m kind of like his con- 
science; I’m always lectur- 
ing him or giving him mon- 
ey. I just had a couple of 
scenes but I really enjoyed 
that film.” Obviously speak- 
ing from experience, she 
concludes with, ‘T like it if I 
can just do a couple of 
scenes with really great di- 
rectors. It’s more satisfying 
than a huge part in some- 
thing that’s a disaster.” 

Her characterization of 
Whitney Gersh, one of the 
pawns in Robert Altman’s 
darkly comic THE PLAYER, 
was driven by the spontane- 
ity of casting. “That movie 
was really a great experi- 
ence,” she enthuses, “be- 
cause I really wasn’t sup- 
posed to have a part in that! 
I was meeting with the pro- 
ducer just so maybe I could 
be in his next film. Altman 
happened to walk in and I 
happened to be wearing 
horseback riding pants. He 
said, ‘Oh, you ride horses!’ 
and I said, ‘Well, I like bet- 
ting on them, too.’ I didn’t re- 
alize he was a big gambling 
guy with the horses, so we 
talked about the races for a 
long time and he asked me 
what I was doing there. I 
told him I wanted to work 
with him. He had actually 
seen CITY OF HOPE and 
thought I was good in it. I 
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I really enjoyed CITY OF HOPE; 
I’d prefer to just do a couple of 
scenes with great directors. It’s 
more satisfying than a huge part 
in something that’s a disaster.” 



sauce, because she is sup- 
posed to be an amazing 
cook. So I said, ‘Nancy, if I 
can only learn to cook like 
you, it will all click.’ I didn’t 
meet Frank until after our 
show was finished. That 
was kind of sad because he 
was at Radio City, and I was 
so looking forward to hear- 
ing him sing. It was the 
night that he lost his voice 
and the doctors wouldn’t let 
him go on. He was so disap- 
pointed that all those people 
were waiting to hear him 
sing, but he really couldn’t 
even speak. 

“It was an interesting 
gig. I really felt like one of 
the family after awhile. 
That was, emotionally, the 
most challenging role up to 
that time and that’s why I 
wanted to do it.” 

The following year, Ger- 
shon returned to the medi- 
um for LOVE MATTERS. 
She was cast in the Show- 
time movie as Heat, a suc- 
cessful investment banker 
who kindles an obsessive af- 
fair with a married man. 
While occupying the resi- 
dence of friends (Griffin 
Dunne and Annette O’- 
Toole), Gershon and Tony 
Goldwyn unite in a torrid 
lovemaking tryst that al- 
most literally brings down 
the house. More significant- 
ly, the actress somehow 
draws sympathy from a de- 
cidedly unsympathetic char- 
acter. 

There’s an abrupt adren- 
aline rush; pumped-up over 
performance, the Naked An- 
gel compares theatre to 
film: “They’re two complete- 
ly different animals. I love 
the subtlety of film. What 
you can show with just an 
eye movement on film. ..in 
theatre you have to use your 
whole body. It’s just a com- 
pletely different process. Of 
course, in theatre they can’t 


writer, William Mastrosi- 


SHOWGIRLS: "When I read the script, I realty fell in love with Crietal. Director 
Paul Verhoeven, unlike (he quieter [Robert] AHman, likes to yell and laugh." 


told him about Naked An- 
gels.” 

Altman invited Gershon 
to impart her training on 
film, even though all for- 
merly vacant roles had been 
cast. He asked Gershon to 
draw upon her improvisa- 
tional aptitude, admitting 
THE PLAYER was only “a 
little film” that would likely 
solicit limited distribution. 

“He said, ‘It will be two 
weeks of fun, why don’t you 
do it?’ and I said, ‘Okay’ He 
told me to just make up a 
character and I said, ‘Great!’ 
After a while, he had actual- 
ly written me into the open- 
ing scene. You can see why 
all these actresses are dying 
to work with Altman. He’s 
very confident and secure 
with what he’s doing. He 
has little ego. He’s the first 
one to say when something 
isn’t working and he has an- 
other idea. This, to me, 
shows a great deal of confi- 
dence and security. He’s just 


very generous, he likes ac- 
tors and respects them. It’s 
rare to find really, really 
great directors.” 

The TV miniseries, 
SINATRA, introduced Ger- 
shon to mainstream Ameri- 
ca. A self-professed fan of 
the singer, Gershon was ini- 
tially pitched as Sinatra’s 
amour, actress Ava Gardner, 
by the teleplay’s screen- 


mone. 

“I kind of went in, want- 
ing to play femme fatale Ava 
Gardner,” says Gershon. 
“But, in the meantime, di- 
rector James Sadwith had 
seen CITY OF HOPE, which 
actually got me a lot of jobs. 
Two of the producers want- 
ed me as Ava but the direc- 
tor, and the other producer, 
wanted me as the mother.” 

Gershon was finally cast 
as Sinatra’s neglected-but- 
tolerant first wife, Nancy 
“For me, it was a different 
sort of part,” she says. “I re- 
ally respect her, she was in- 
teresting to play. I just love 
doing period pieces and I 
thought it was just such a 
well-done miniseries. When 
I met Nancy, I didn’t under- 
stand her at all. I didn’t un- 
derstand a woman who 
would never yell or scream. 
I thought that if this guy 
was doing this to me. I’d kill 
him. I thought I’d really 
have to hang out with Nan- 
cy for a while in order to 
play her. I began to under- 
stand her a lot more just by 
being with her. She’s really 
one of those women who put 
her heart before her ego, 
which is kin d of rare. 

“I kept wanting her to 
teach me how to make her 


<C| didn’t see how SHOWGIRLS 
was going to survive the hype. I 
think the press reaiiy went after 
it unfairiy. Peopie, who iike the 
film, admit it apoiogeticaiiy.” 
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cut out your performanc — 
which I love! You can keep 
on working on it every night 
and get better and better 
until you finish it. On film, 
you have to go to the set 
knowing exactly what you 
want to do. You have it sill 
mapped out. I think they’re 
both completely valid. One 
kind of helps the other for 
me. The live audience is the 
fun of it. You kin d of play off 
each other’s energy.” 

Insiders speculated that 
SHOWGIRLS would wield 
the same star-breaking no- 
toriety for Gershon that the 
film’s director, Paul Verho- 
even, wrought for Sharon 
Stone in BASIC INSTINCT. 
Casting director Johanna 
Ray thought of Gershon for 
the role of Cristal Connors, 
the Vegas headliner who 
had dominated the strip. 
“When I read the script, I 
really fell in love with 
Crist^,” nods the actress. ‘1 
think she’s a really great 
character. I thought they 
would never cast me. I as- 
sumed they’d go with a 
much more established 
name.” 

“This was absolutely my 
most physically demanding 
role. I’d been a dancer in 
high school, but I didn’t do 
this kind of dancing — and I 
hadn’t danced in a couple of 
years. Two months before 
we started shooting, I was 
dancing 8 to 10 hours. Once 
we started shooting, 
you’re — off and on — dancing 
14 hours a day. 

“I’ve always enjoyed the 
physical and I do martial 
arts, and I think it would be 
fun to do an action film. I’ve 
always been an athlete, but 
after doing SHOWGIRLS, I 
thought, ‘If I can get 
through doing this, I can get 
through doing anything.’ 
Plus, they surrounded me 
with 23 of the best dancers 
from L.A. and New York and 
I had to look better then any 
of them. I really had to work 
my ass off for that one. I 
love any sort of physical 
challenge, where you have 
to learn a new activity and 

RED HEAT: Arnold Schwarzenegger 
interrogates Gershon. "The problem 
working with Arnold is that H's hard 
to stop laughing. He cracks you up!” 




c<l love BOUND’S film noir setup; 
I’m the ex-con, Jen [Tilly] is the 
femme fatale and we fall in love. 

I get the girl and the money... 
Crime pays In this movie.’’ 


really get good at it.” 

She describes the afore- 
mentioned Paul Verhoeven 
as ‘Svild. It was always pret- 
ty exciting working with 
him. He’s very different 
from, say, Altman. Paul 
likes to yell and scream and 
laugh. He’s kind of crazy in 
that way. He’s like a little 
kid and he's all over the 
place. He’s tireless. Altman 
has a much quieter ap- 
proach. They’re both very 
smart men.” 

As the production winded 
down, Gershon had second 
thoughts about the hyper- 
bole. The film was promoted 
less on merit and more on 
its erotic content risking a 
NC-17 rating. Topbilled in- 
genue, Elizabeth Berkley, 
was trotted on the likes of 
ENTERTAINMENT 
TONIGHT and probed 
about her abandonment of 
her squeaky-clean, SAVED 
BY THE BELL facade. 

“Every day, I’d turn on 
the news and there’d be 
something on SHOW- 
GIRLS,” sighs Gershon, “or 
Letterman was talking 
about SHOWGIRLS. It be- 
came so incredibly hyped 
and I thought, ‘We’re in 
trouble.’ Once you’re the fo- 
cus of that much attention, I 
just couldn’t see how it was 
going to get past that. I also 
think that the press really 
went after it unfairly. Peo- 
ple who like it say it in an 
apologetic way. The press 
and the media had lambast- 
ed it so hard, and so brutal- 
ly that someone felt weird 
about saying they enjoyed 
it. It becomes about every- 
thing but the actual film.” 

Gershon’s own divest- 
ments were hardly shielded 
by a closed set: “My nudity 
scenes, where I’m actually 
doing the show, involved 
dancing in front of 600 peo- 
ple. You’re on a big stage 
and you feel that you’re ac- 
tually doing a show. A lot of 
Elizabeth’s stuff was in 
front of an audience, too. 
For the nude scenes where 
it was just Elizabeth and I, 
it was more of a closed set 
but — as on most films — peo- 
ple are fairly respectful.” 

While filming SHOW- 
GIRLS, Gershon was offered 


a role in Gramercy Pictures’ 
BOUND, a heist film about 
two lesbian lovers who 
prove they’re a match for 
the mob. Her representa- 
tives, noting the sexual con- 
tent strayed from a prudent 
heterosexual armistice, 
tried to dissuade the actress 
from complying. But Ger- 
shon had already made up 
her mind. “I really liked the 
script,” she grins. “What im- 
pressed me the most was 
the writing. I had read other 
scripts written by the same 


directors [Larry and Andy 
Wachowski]. They wrote the 
original version of ASSAS- 
SINS. Because of their writ- 
ing, I wanted to meet them 
and — once I met them — I 
just got that weird feeling I 
get sometimes when some- 
one is really good.” 

While the opposition re- 
minded Gershon that first 
time directors may imperil 
her career, the Wachowski 
Brothers kept insisting she 
would be perfect as the 
Corky character: “Corky, to 


me, was Just such a great op- 
portunity for an actress be- 
cause it’s the traditional 
male lead, the quiet hero. 
It’s traditionally like one of 
those Clint Eastwood parts. 
I really loved that. She’s a 
woman who’s been in jail for 
the last five years of her life. 
She’s a quiet loner who’s al- 
ways looking over her back. 
She doesn’t want to get in 
anyone’s way — but if you 
fuck with her, she’ll kill you. 
She doesn’t trust anyone 
and that’s kind of her quiet 
arc in the film. She learns to 
trust Violet, played by Jen- 
nifer Tilly [FF 5:3], and ac- 
tually falls in love. Corky is 
definitely a lesbian and was 
screwed over by her last ro- 
mantic encounter, which 
was with a woman.” 

Already experienced in 
kick-boxing and Tai Kwon 
Do, Gershon added boxing 
to her regimen because 
“Corky needed that kind of 
energy. I wanted my arms to 
look really macho. I thought 
‘Well, I’ve been in jail for 
five years. I need tattoos 
and muscles like all those 
guys, you see in the movies, 
when they come out of jail. 

“1 love it because it’s that 
typical film noir setup, 
where you have the ex-con 
who just got out of jail; the 
ex-con Robert Mitchum guy 
meets the femme fatale and 
she seduces him into screw- 
ing over her mob boyfriend, 
and then she screws over 
the ex-con. In this ease. I’m 
the ex-con. Jennifer is the 
femme fatale and we actual- 
ly fall in love along the way 
and, at the end of the movie, 
I get the girl and the money. 
It’s a win-win situation. 
Crime pays in this movie.” 

Tilly and Gershon united 
for a graphic love scene that 
the directors filmed in one 
continuative take, sans cut- 
aways. “Out of all the love 
scenes I’ve done,” asserts 
Gershon, “that was definite- 
ly the most technical. Basi- 
cally, the camera would 
start at our heads. They’d 
take out the wall, where the 
camera was, as it started 
creeping around our bodies. 
Then that wall would go up, 
and the other wall would re- 
tract, so you had these col- 
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lapsing walls around us. 
They were yelling out where 
the camera was and telling 
us to, 'Move your arm... 
Move your leg. ..Kiss her.’We 
had to be in to what we were 
doing, but we didn’t know 
where the camera was. We 
had to really choreograph 
the whole thing with the 
walls and with the camera, 
and with me and Jennifer 
and the bed sheets. It was 
interesting. 

“Actually, I was only ner- 
vous about my tattoo. I had- 
n’t shown it to them and I 
was really adamant about 
it. I have a really groovy tat- 
too that’s right on my left 
hip. You never see it in the 
movie until ray clothes are 


off.” 

She rarely loses her 
smile. Good reason. While 
Hollywood’s rationing of 
women’s roles is routinely 
rebutted, Gershon’s decade- 
old legacy isn’t mired in 
stereotype. “I feel I’ve been 
lucky with the parts that 
I’ve been getting,” she says, 
parking her right palm un- 
der her chin. “The last few 
have been really strong 
women. Cristal is certainly 
strong, independent. I think 
that roles for women seem 
to be getting better.” 

Earlier this year, Ger- 
shon performed a cameo 
role in TOUCH for director 
Paul Schrader: “I get to 
continued on page 60 



Gershon is aptly named “Heat" in Showtime's LOVE MATTERS. As Annette 
O'Toole's houseguest ((), she indulges in a torrid ahalr with a married man. 
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SHE’S THE HUMAN EMBODI- 
MENT OF JAPANESE TOONS. 


By Dan Scapperotti 


Introduction: Japanese anime heroines — caricatures of 
bobbysoxer chastity, who cheerfully brandish sabers — have 
traversed from their native country and landed in America. 
Anime addicts have dropped us letters and E-Mail, request- 
ing profiles with the more popular icons who have migrated 
from comic books to the multimedia. Alas, the perky nymphs 
can only be “channeled" through their Japanese illustrators. 
Sans subtitles. I compromised by chatting with the only 


American incarnate of 
Japan’s anime matriarchy... 

Trumpeting their ana- 
tomic similarities to Jessi- 
ca Rabbit, red-tressed 
starlets attire themselves 
in slit, scarlet evening 
gowns for photo ops. Apollo 
Smile, accentuating her 
own embodiment of a de- 
cidedly less Anglicized 
toon, has developed an al- 
ter ego called the Live Ac- 
tion Anime Girl; her affec- 
tion for Japanese anima- 
tion, science fiction and 
Hong Kong cinema are 
merged into the composite 
character’s psyche. 

The slim blonde was 
raised in the woods of Con- 
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Top: "Through my partner's love of anime and Japanese comic txjok culture, he saw how much I look like the Japanese animated characters. His vision, and my 
musical abilities, put the concept together." Smile's heroine, a flesh n' blood replication of Japanese anime, will be rendered irrto an animated avenger ^elow). 


necticut. By the time she 
reached the age of 15, 
Smile moved to New York 
City. During the next cou- 
ple of years, she danced 
with Alvin Alley. Smile’s 
aptitude for singing landed 
her a contract with Geffen 
Records; her songwriting 
ability prompted an intro- 
duction to one of the com- 
pany’s A&R representa- 
tives. Her resultant debut 
album, Apollo Smile — vo- 
cal selections include Dune 
Buggy and Thunderbox — 
was released in 1991. 
Smith’s serenading skills 
were also applied to DAYS 
OF THUNDER, specifically 
the soundtrack of Tom 
Cruise’s fast-car fantasy. 

Tapping into Japan’s bur- 
geoning cartoon industry, 
Smile assimilated her mind 
— and body — into the cul- 



ture’s two-dimensional mai- 
denhood. ‘Basically, I’m my 
own original Japanese ani- 
mated character come-to- 
life,” she explains. “So much 
of what I do is anime-relat- 
ed. My partner, Douglas di 
Monda, is the creative di- 
rector and fashion photog- 
rapher. Through his love of 
anime and the Japanese 
Manga [comic book] cul- 
ture, he saw how much I 
look like the Japanese ani- 
mated characters. And 
through his vision and my 
musical and dancing abili- 
ties, we put this concept to- 
gether.” 

Smile’s roadshow act in- 
cludes a demonstration of 
martial arts movements. 
“I’ve been training in mar- 
tial arts for a while and 
now I’m a yellow belt,” she 
advises. “I train in jujitsu, 
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tae kwon do and a little bit 
in karate. I’m told I have 
incredible strength and 
flexibility for my size. With 
martial arts, it’s so groovy 
because you don’t have to 
be a giant sumo wrestler to 
intimidate people. You can 
do a few quick moves — even 
someone as small as me! — 
and take down 200-pound 
guys. It’s a big influence for 
my character because not 
only do I train in real life, 
but my character — Live Ac- 
tion Anime Girl — really 
does know how to do the 
moves and really does 
train.” 

Of course, the prolific 
entertainer's talents are 
tallied on her resume; 
there’s singin’, dancin’ 
and — axe-throwin"?? “Liv- 
ing in Connecticut, you cut 
down a lot of trees in the 
winter time,” Smile clari- 
fies, “My dad started me 
axe-throwing when I was 
seven or eight years old. In 
my hometown, they would 
have axe and knife-throw- 
ing contests and I was the 
only girl to enter. I’d get up 
there and challenge them 
and win. I made my daddy 
proud.” 

Among her gigs is repre- 
sentation for a premiere 
outlet of Oriental film 
memorabilia. “Anime Crash 
is my absolute favorite 
store in Manhattan,” she 
beams. “They’re the best re- 
tail store in New York City 
for Japanese anime and 
Manga and Hong Kong cin- 
ema. Through our mutual 
love, they promote a lot of 
conventions where I’m 
scheduled to perform. I’m 
also their celebrity guest 
host for when they do 
events like debuting GHOST 
IN THE SHELL, which is 
the most expensive Japan- 
ese animated film ever 
made. I got to guest host 
the premiere in New York 
City, which was very excel- 
lent.” 

I inquire about her ward- 
robe...! mean, you don’t pick 
up glistening, skintight 
fighting suits off the rack at 
Macy’s. “I design all my own 
costumes,” Smile proudly 
grins. “Growing up, my 
mother taught me how to 


APOLLO SMILE 

ni'm my own Japanese-animated character 
come to life; my influence has been BARBAREL- 
LA and sci-fl Aims, from the ’60s and ’70s, that 
resonate with a distinct Japanese style.’’ 



Smile shifts Into her LrVe Action Anime Girl persona; the background is a 
montage of Illustrations adapting her live character Into a manga heroine. 


use the sewing machine just 
like my dad taught me to 
throw axes. My costume de- 
sign is predominantly influ- 
enced through my love of 
BARBARELLA and science 
fiction films, of the ’60s and 
’70s, that resonated with a 
distinct Japanese style. I 
can absolutely execute 
movements — dance and 
fighting — ^in everything I de- 
sign because this kind of 
choreography is a critical 
part of my show. I’m cau- 
tious enough to tailor fab- 
rics that offer me full liberty 
to kick, throw punches or 
block.” Smile’s futuristic 
weapons — guns, swords and 
holsters — are designed by 
the aforementioned Mr. di 
Monda. 

Performing at genre- 
oriented conclaves, in- 
cluding New Jersey’s bi- 
annual Chiller Theatre, 
Smile is “constantly in 
character. In a live show 
on tour, I perform with a 
backing track of my own 
original music. I routine- 
ly kick-off in a slick, black 
leather jacket or a satin, 
white and pink-hearted 
coat. I usually undress 
myself very quickly, then I 
get out and do my songs. I 
sing live, and do my own 
stage blocking and setting 
up. On stage, I use every- 
thing — my singing and 
dancing background and 
all my martial arts train- 
ing.” 

Smile is preparing to 
tour the country that kin- 
dled the birth of her hu- 
man toon. “Japan is a 
huge target for me,” she 
asserts. “I can’t wait to get 
out there and perform for 
everybody. I’ve received 
plenty of invitations.” A 
couple of months ago, 
Smile released a CD sin- 
gle called Trigger Finger, 
which she recorded in 
English and Japanese. “In 
Japan, it’s called Hiki- 
gane. I’ve learned to sing 
in Japanese and I’m tak- 
ing lessons in Japanese. 
We’re working on my own 
manga — a comic book 
based on ‘Apollo Smile, 
Live Action Anime Girl’ — 
and an animated video of 
the character.” □ 
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Holly Hunter stars as Dr. Helen Remington in CRASH, written and directed by 
David Cronenberg. The NC-17 release has been put off until early 1997. 


HUOTEE 

“It’s very heady stuff. I 
think David Cronenberg has 
talked about it in terms of the 
fact that our technology has 
so eclipsed us. We are so so- 
phisticated now with commu- 
nications, with our technologi- 
cal evolution in the world, 
that we haven’t kept up spiri- 
tually. So what it has forced 
us to do is recede in a way 
that’s made us more primitive 
than ever. Our impulses are 
more primeval then they were 
before because the gap has 
widened. There’s this huge 
chasm that we’re looking into, 
we’re fractured. ..so CRASH 
explores that fragmentation.” 

Hunter’s admiration for 
Cronenberg is unbridled; it’s 
likely the director may be her 
entire raison d’etre for risk- 
ing the very provocative role: 
“The film was delightful to 
make because David Cronen- 
berg is delightful. He has no 
conflict about why he’s mak- 
ing movies, he has no conflict 
about his vision.” Possibly re- 
ferring to the Cannes recep- 
tion, Hunter notes, “He does- 
n’t worry about ‘How will this 
be received?’ He doesn’t 
think, ‘Will I be condemned?’ 
or ‘Will I be applauded?’ He’s 
at another altar and it’s a 
very creative and pure one. 
And those are the kind of 
filmmakers I want to work 
with. Those are the only ones, 
man. It’s a clean experience 
and it has a real clean feel- 
ing. When you work with 
someone like David Cronen- 
berg, you’re working with 
someone who serves the 
black side of us, who serves 
all the black impulses in a 
quite free way. So he’s a great 
guy to hang out with. His 
sets are very lovely places to 
work and everybodj^s happy 
to be there. It was a delight- 
ful experience making 
CRASH, truly.” □ 


CRYPT 

continued from 37 

lead,” she says. “That was 
shot in Hong Kong. There 
was a lot of fighting and a 
couple of monsters in that, 
too. It’s a trendy field right 
now and a lot of actors are 
trying to get into it. This is 
like a film shot on CDX. The 
player interacts with the ac- 
tor and, basically, becomes 
the main lead. I play this 
girl who leads them through 
the whole game. The mission 
is to unite two halves of a 


mystical mask. Half the 
mask is owned by a good guy 
and the other half is owned 
by a bad guy. The player has 
to get the half that is owned 
by the bad guy so that the 
world will be controlled by 
benevolent powers.” 

Her bonding with the 
genre is buttressed by “Come 
the Dawn,” a TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT episode. Wu 
gladly abandoned her former 
“screamer” obligations; an 
enigmatic presence as Jeri 
Drumbeater, she guides a 
pair of merciless killers into 
the frozen wastelands to 
hunt endangered bears. 
Guess who survives? 

“I watch TALES FROM 
THE CRYPT and I was al- 
ways impressed by how 
many good actors they can 
get to do that show,” Wu 
nods. “When my agent called, 
I said of course I’ll do it! I 
originally read for another 
episode, but they went with 
someone else. A week later, I 
got an offer to do this part. 
The director, John Herzfeld, 
had seen my performance on 
VANISHING SON and he 
had liked my work. 

enjoyed the role because 
it was so different from my 
own personality. My part is 
about a woman who is wound- 
ed in the war because of the 
orders of this egomaniac 
colonel, and her whole life is 
ruined. She has this anger in 
her and when the opportunity 
shows up, she takes her re- 


venge by recruiting her town’s 
vampire populace. While a 
soldier in the Desert Storm 
operation, Drumbeater was in 
a tank and she got something 
on her chest so she’s de- 
formed. Her deformity some- 
how made her immune to the 
vampires. Now, that doesn’t 
make sense [laughs].” 

Wu’s television work has- 
n’t been limited to her visit 
with the Cryptkeeper. She 
has guest starred on THE 
UNTOUCHABLES, L.A. 
LAW, MURDER SHE 
WROTE, et al. She spent four 
months working on the VAN- 
ISHING SON, a four-part 
miniseries for Universal: “I 
played Lili, a Chinese 
woman. The story concerns 
how she managed her life in 
America and her love rela- 
tionship towards two broth- 
ers. It is a triangle love story. 
I got killed in that, too 
[laughs]. In all my roles, so 
far, I either got killed or have 
to share a man with five oth- 
er women. Very dramatic!” 

The actress traveled to 
Vancouver for a role as a 
Mongolian immortal on THE 
HIGHLANDER TV series. 
Unfortunately, her charac- 
ter was once again denied 
the option of dying of old 
age. “I was a friend of Con- 
nor MacLeod, the title char- 
acter. I coached him and 
taught him one of the Chi- 
nese martial arts. And then I 
was killed, my head was cut 
off in a not-honorable way.” 


Wu’s union with lauded 
directors is seamlessly pro- 
gressive. One of her latest 
projects is PILLOW BOOK, 
helmed by the eclectic Peter 
Greenaway (THE COOK. 
THE THIEF, HIS WIFE AND 
HER LOVER). “I play the 
leading girl,” notes Wu. “I 
play a strong half Chinese- 
half Japanese woman who 
has this obsession with be- 
coming a writer. She enjoys 
getting her body painted by 
calligraphy and is taking her 
eternal revenge. It’s the 
biggest challenge of my ca- 
reer. It’s very artistic, and I 
have enormous respect for 
Greenaway’s work. It’s going 
to be very intense." □ 

GINA GERSHON 

continued from SS 

wear a blonde wig. I’m like 
one of those obnoxious show 
hosts. It’s a really fun cast 
with Christopher Walken, 
Bridget Fonda and Tom 
Arnold.” 

She’s currently occupied 
with THIS WORLD, THEN 
THE FIREWORKS, adapted 
from Jim Thompson’s novel- 
la: “It’s about these brother 
and sister twins in the 
1950s. They’re a little bit 
psychotic in the way they 
see the world. They’re real 
Jim Thompson characters. 
They’re psychotic killers. I 
play the twin Carol who’s 
kind of like this fragile, very 
fragmented flower and Billy 
Zane plays my brother." 

Between pictures, it’s like- 
ly she packs a cellular phone. 
Concluding her SHOWGIRLS 
schedule, Gershon spent six 
months travehng in the south 
of France, Greece, Italy and 
Cuba. But she hasn’t forfeited 
her athletic training. During a 
trip to Utah, Gershon was 
reacquainted with a favorite 
past time. “I used to ski a lot,” 
she says, “and then I went up 
to Sundance for BOUND and 
started all over again. I was 
pushing myself to keep up 
with the big guys. When I dis- 
covered that I was really good 
at it. I liked it.” 

Gershon’s next role? Maybe a 
merger of those espionage ca- 
pers, conceived during child- 
hood, and the femme fatale; 
“I’ve been toying with some- 
thing I’ve always wanted to 
do: flamenco dancing. I wanted 
to play some flamenco 
dancer/spy woman. I 
thought I should start learning 
it now so when that part comes 
along, FUbe ready for it.” □ 
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FUDGING “SCI-FrS SEXY 
50” [6:3]: PART I 

Good Golly, Miss Molly! How 
did you Miss Molly Ringwald? 
She’s had two “femme fatale” 
roles in the past 18 months; 
MALICIOUS and BAJA. 

Give Molly her due. How 
about a cover? 

Bill (Parks?) 

New York, New York 

You sunk Jennifer Connelly to 
#17 out of 50? S’matter, you 
blind? She’s a natural — in 
fact, she’s all natural (ana- 
tomically). Jenny can play in- 
nocents and duplicitous 
femmes fatales who feign in- 
nocence. How about a cover 
story? 

Jay Glover 
Virginia Beach, Va. 

Always enjoy Mark Altman’s 
profiles, but, obviously, the 
man can’t count. Alyssa Mi- 
lano should have added up to 
the #1 spot on Mark’s “Sexy 
50” list. C’mon, everyone is 
blown away that the former 
daddy’s girl is a femme fa- 
tale — or have you forgotten 
your own coverage of her ’95 
release, EMBRACE OF THE 
VAMPIRE IFF; 3:4]? Have you 
considered a centerfold story? 

George UUman 
SUver Spring, MD. 

...Among the most glaring 
omissions were Fairuza Balk, 
Michelle Khan, Linda Fior- 
entino, Athena Massey, Vi- 
vian Schilling, Barbara Her- 
shey, Cristi Harris, Denice 
Duff, Bridget Fonda, Amelia 
Kinkade, Traci Lords, Raquel 
Welch, Debi Mazar and — 
uh — gi mm e a minute... 

Tbm Guin 
Los Angeles, California 

The SWAN 

Great feature on Kristy Swan- 
son [FF: 5:2]. THE PHAN- 
TOM was the most fun I had 
all summer, saw it three 
times. I especially liked 
Kristy’s kind words for co-star 
Treat Williams. For both ac- 
tors, the opportunity to play 
comic book characters — whom 
they once read about in the 
funny papers — must have 
been like a childhood dream- 
come-true. 

Charles Finley 

Venice, Florida 


FF staffer Dan Scapperotti 
did a great job on the sexy 
Kristy Swainson. She comes 
across as a sexier Grace 
Kelly; elegant and sei^. 

Regarding the “Fatale 
Attractions” (page 62): 
mention is made of EM- 
BRACE OF THE VAM- 
PIRE II and the quest for 
its star. Christina Apple- 
gate (the vixenish “Kelly” 
on MARRIED WITH 
CHILDREN) is my choice. 
She was a bordello girl in 
her mainstream film, 
WILD BILL, with Jeff 
Bridges. Pass this on to 
Ministry of Film executive, 
Ladd Vance. 

Bill Morgan 
New York, New York 

Gail force 

My all-time favorite 
femmes fatales, whom you 
interviewed in your maga- 
zine: Michelle Pfeiffer, 
Michelle Bauer, Gail Har- 
ris (whose career who 
should be updated much more 
often) and Elvira. 

BUT you seem to always 
overlook one of the all-time 
pros; someday, you’ve got to 
interview Julie Newmar, the 
original Catwoman from the 
BATMAN television series 
(1966-’68). 

And I mean what I said 
about Gail Harris, too. She re- 
cently completed her tenure 
as a producer on ALIEN ES- 
CAPE. Give her more cover- 
age! 

Jason Sechrest 
Sarasota, Florida 

[Ms. Newmar was recently 
interviewed by FF staffer 
Amelia Kinkade and pho- 
tographed by Richard Hupp; 
check out our next issue for a 
profile on the feline femme. In 
regard to Ms. Harris, look no 
further than pages 5 and 7.] 

Salma vamps again? 

Just saw FLED, and I’m hun- 
gry for more Salma Hayek. 
How about a follow-up to her 
original interview [FF: 4:6]? 
Loved Salma in FROM DUSK 
TILL DAWN; any chance that 
her outtakes from the film 
will tum-up on video or a spe- 
cial laser edition? Sorry if I’m 
gushing, but the unlikelihood 
of a DUSK sequel makes me a 



little more manic about col- 
lecting everything on Salma’s 
role. I’m sure Pm not the only 
reader who thinks Salma is 
the solitary femme fatale for 
the ’90s. 

Howard Browne 
Oberlin, Ohio 

[Surprise! Though FROM 
DUSK TILL DAWN grossed 
only so-so business, a sequel is 
in the works. Quentin Taranti- 
no will serve as executive pro- 
ducer of the Miramax produc- 
tion. Part II has been scripted 
by Duane Whitaker, who per- 
formed a supporting role in 
PULP FICTION and had pre- 
viously written a screenplay — 
titled STRIPTEASER—for 
producer Roger Carman. Will 
Ms. Hayek reprise her role as 
stripper Santanico Pandemo- 
nium? “At the present, the only 
thing I can tell you is that the 
Titty Twister is back,” leaks 
Whitaker. One more thing; 
Nikki Fritz, profiled last issue, 
“would love to be cast as the 
Titty Twister pitchman origi- 
nally played by Cheech 
Marin.”] 

Long shot 

My hat’s off to Cynthia 
Rothrock for unveiling her 
femininity in FF 4:1. Strength 
and sex appeal!! I suppose 
both this is an intimidating 


challenge to casting direc- 
tors, most especially in 
Hollywood. How about a 
similar spread on other 
movie “martial arts” lib- 
ertines? As a spokesperson 
for the genre, may I sug- 
gest Kathy Long? Cynthia 
may have been tough to ne- 
gotiate into a real sexy 
shoot, but Kathy may be 
tougher. By the way, loved 
Tina Berg’s dialogue with 
Kathy (page 62, same issue 
as Cjmthia). 

Julian Stephens 
Salem, Meiss. 

[We've kept this letter, and 
other correspondence relat- 
ed to Kathy Long, on file for 
over a year. Now is the ap- 
propriate time to make the 
following announcement; 
thanks to combined influ- 
ences of writer Joy Romano 
and photographer Jan 
Deen, Ms. Long has posed 
for a scorchy FF spread. 
Check the results, in a 
forthcoming issue.] 

Fan Clubs 

Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelopes: 

Elvira, 14755 Ventura Boule- 
vard, 1-710, Sherman Oaks, 
California 91403 
Gall Harris, P.O. Box 69, Sun 
Valley, California 90212. 
Barbara Leigh, P.O. Box 
246, Los Angeles, California 
90078-0246 

Theresa Lynn, P.O. Box 
6057, Hoboken, New Jersey 
07030. 

Cristiva Turner, 137 South 
Robertson Boulevard, Suite 
192, Beverly HOls, Califomia- 
90211. 
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Oulgley, Ingrid Pin, "vV. 


For FREE 1000-Tltls Catalog, Write To: 
VIDEO VAMP, 23 Big Spring Circle, 
Cookeville, TN 38S01 
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Call in your charter subscription today tor ten issues and we'll send you by 
return mail a free 8x10 color photo (shown below), personally autographed 
by movie star Julie Strain, the sexy siren of FIT TO KILL and TEMPTRESS. 
A ten-issue subscription Is $42. Charter subscriptions are for new sub- 
scribers only. 

If you are either a current or lapsed subscriber, you can still take advan- 
tage of this special subscription offer by renewing or extending your sub- 
scription for twenty more issues. {Foreign subscribers see coupon page 61 .) 
Start with our next issue (shown right), featuring our cover story on Julie 
Stran, the self-proclaimed “Queen of Multimedia." Strain submits her behind- 
the-scenes chronicles which she's aptly titled "Julie Strain's X-Files." The ac- 
tress candidly probes into the production of her saucy movies, revealing the 
"action" transpiring behind the camera can be more intriguing than whatever 
winds up on the movie screen. Strain also furnishes an update on her 
HEAVY METAL movie sequel, illustrated with tantalizing images of Strain's 
incomparable form. 

PORKY’S, BIG TROUBLE IN LITTLE CHINA and STAR TREK VI, who talks 
about why her proposed biopic about pin-up star Settle Page never got off 
the ground. Subscribe now at our special money-saving ratesl 


Free Color 8x10 Photo, Personally 
Autographed by Sex Siren Julie Strain! 
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